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by France and the 
United States af America. : 


latchard. 1811.° 
Tuts*tract.is the protluction of Mr, Walshy:the author of the 
admirable essay on the-Genius-and I op of the French 
Government, reviewed. in onéof: out ‘Volumes.’ It origi- 
nally appeared in, ® Mew: .periodicalpublication, established in 
Ainerica, entitled the American Review, from which work it 
has been re-printed ‘ini Poland From the specimens which 
ion of this American writer, our 
readers must have been led to entertain a very high opinion of 
his talents; nor will a perusal of the inquiry before us tend, in 
the smallest degree, to lower, his abilities in their estimation. 
Our own opinion of the-genius, the disposition, and the 
conduct, of the American government, has been frequently ex- 
plained, and every sentiment which they promulgate, every 
document which they publish, only serves to give it confirma- 
tion, and to convince us of its justice. Long, and repeatedly, 
have we reprobated the wayward céurse of their policy, which 
has had, for its uniform object, not the security, the prosperity, 
or the aggrandizeinent, of their own country, but the injury of 
Great Britain, aud the gratification of France, Their progress 
towards the attainment of this object has beem marked by such 
& pollution of public honour, by such a degradation of national 
character, and by such an abandonment of rational interest, as 
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to justify the imputation of motives the most disgraceful that 
can possibly be ascribed to the rulers of any state. We will 
‘andidly acknowledge that an attenti consideration of the 
public measures of that government, the first appointment 
of the. Virginian atheist to the office of President, te the pre- 
sent time, has left a strong, and almost indelible, impression on 
our mind, that its ager ot members, if not in French pay, 
have been, from the operation of some secret, but powerful, 
influence, devoted to French interest. As they obstinately 
persist in the observance of a similar policy, as, unintimidated 
hy the awful lessons almost daily administered on the continent 
of Europe, they still persevere in their affected reliance on 
french veracity ; as, unwarned by the fatal experience of all 
the oppressed and extinguished republics within the reach: 
of French arms, or within the scope of French arti- 
fice, they still display a mulish willingness to confide 
the worse than Prenica fides of the cabinet of St. Cloud, 
it is no small satisfaction to us, to find all our sentiments 
of their conduct, and all our representations of — their 
policy, fully substantiated and confirmed by a writer, who can- 
not be suspected of harbouring unjust prepossessions in favour 
of this country, or undue prejudices against his native land. 
Mr. Walsh is a staunch Antigallican, but still he is a true 
American. Mr. Jefferson, on the contrary, (and the same may 
be said of his tool, Mr. Maddison, and of several others) is an 
American by birth, but a Frenchman in heart. 

A sensible and well-written preface, by the English editor, 
contains some judicious reflections on the relative situation of 
England and America, at this time, and an important note, 
connected with the subject of discusston, extracted from ano- 
ther part of the American Review. This note, supposed also te 
be the production of Mr. Walsh, places one branch of the 
question in so clear a light, and exhibits so fair a specimen of 

‘the powerful reasoning of the author, that we are induced to 
lay it before oar readers. 


« * The president of the United States stands pledged not to proceed 
in giving effect to the act of the first of May, 1m favo ur of France, ¢ in 
‘ case the late seizure of the property of the citizens of this country 
* has been followed by an absolute confiscation, and resteration be 
‘ Jfinally retused.’"—* ‘The only ground,’ says our secretary of state, in 
his letter to general Armstrong on this st Nbyect, ‘ short of a preliminary 
‘ restoration of the property, on which the contemplated arrangement 
‘can be made, will be an understanding that the confiscation is reversi- 
‘ ble, and that it will become immediately the subject of discussion, 
‘ with a reasonatle prospect of justice to our injured citizens.’ ‘Lhere 
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has been no distinct, formal understanding with the French govern- 
ment, that the confiscation is reversitle, and the language used by the 
president in his message, gives us plainly to infer, that there is as yet nO 
‘reasonable prospect of justice to our injured citizens : General 
Armstrong quitted France without having left this business, even ina 
train of adjustment, and received only a verbal assurance, as he tells us, 
that the fare of the property seized in France, would depend upon that 
of the French vessels seize here, under our Non-intercourse law.. A 
verbal assurance, particularly from the French government, will not, 
We suppose, be construed, even by the most sanguine of our politi- 
cians, into ‘a reasonable prospect of redress to our injured citizens.’ 
‘The oly ground of reliance, or of reasoning in this case, is to be 
found in the written declaration in the above letter of the Duke of Ca- 
dore, that, © As to the merchandise confiscated, it having been confis- 
‘ cated as a measur. of reprisal, the principles of reprisal must be ihe 
“Jaw in that affair.’ 

‘“« The footing upon which the business is here placed, merits a 
short examination. ‘The French government has not informed us 
officially, how it construes © this law of reprisal’ which is to govern in 
the aifair; and some sinister omens may be drawn by our ‘ injared 
citizes’ with regard to the interpretation which Will be given to this 
law, when they advert to the meaning of the term confiscated, em- 
ployed in the declaration of the French minister, and to the general 
character ofthe French government. Let us apply, however, to this 
case, the principles of the law of reprisal, as they were universally ad- 
mitted and acted upon by the world, before the French revolution, 
and see in what relation France and the United States .will then be 
placed, 

‘ * No doctrine appertaining to.the !aw of nations was better settled 
than that of reprisals. The great jurists of Europe call a state of re- 
prisals au imperfect war, and lay down the most positive, as well as 
the most indisputable rules on this subject. If our readers wish to have 
a full exposition of these rules, from the authorities which formerly 
decided such questions, we refer them to Grotius, lib. 3. c. 2.—to Put- 
fendorf, lib. 5.c. 13,—to Buarlamaqui, liv, 4. ch. 3.—to the discussions 
between Sir William Temple and the peusionary De Witt—and to 
Vattel, b. 2. c. 17. Allthe writers on national law concur in the 
following maxims, and Vattel is particularly full and explicit ;~—that 
reprisals can be justifiably resorted to by a vation, only when she has 
experienced a flagrant injustice trom another ;—only after redress has 
been solemnly demanded, and perempiorily refused, or unreasonably 
delayed ;—that property seized under the law of reprisals, is te be 
restored, when satisfaction is made by the offending nation ; and can 
be subdjected to final confiscation, in no case but where redress has been 
refused, and is hecome hopeless. 

‘“* Under these maxims, it ts impossible to consider the seizure 
made by the Freach government as an act of reprisal ; nor is it possie 
ble, without sacrificing our national honour, to treat with France on 
that ground, Yrance sustained no injury from us: she demanded no 
Bb 2 
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redress ; the seizure which she made was nothing less than an act of 
rapine, an unprovoked, audacious robbery, Our administration call it, 
in their correspondence with General Armstrong, ‘ an enormous out- 
‘rage;'= ‘a signal aggression on the principles of j justice and good 
‘ faith ;"—a proceeding of viglence, for which reparation must be made 
‘asa preliminary to a general accommodation of the differences be- 
‘ tween the two countries, and which must be redressed if it Le not the 
‘ purpose of the French government to remove every idea of friendly ad - 
‘ justment with the United States. 

‘* « Let us now suppose that France is willing to act in this instance, 
upon the true principles of the law of reprisals, and to restore the 
property which she has seized, provided we consent to make reparation 
tor the supposed injury, which alone could entitle her to call her pro- 
ceeding an act of reprisals. Now we assert, that the administration of 
this country cannot consent to treat with France on this ground ;—nor 
make the reparation which she may demand, without prostituting the 
national dignity and honour, They cannot proceed to negotiate with 
France on the principles of reprisals, without admitting the legality of 
the French seizures ; without admitting, by necessary unplication, that 
France had been injured by us, and is entitled to redress ; without fal- 
sitying thus their own declarations, and conceding the point, that they 
were not authorized to confiscate French property under our Non-in- 
tercourse law ;~-that is to say, that they were not authorized to exer- 
cise a right of territorial sovereignty which they kave expressly allowed 
to France, in the case of the Berlin decree. Nothing, we think, can 
be clearer than this position ;—that any act of restitution, whether real 
or imaginary, made by us to France, on the principles of reprisals, pre- 
supposes, necessarily, ¢hat France is the party wronged, and the United 
States the offending nation, To do any act, under all the circumstances 
of the case, and after the expression of feeling in which our govern- 
ment has indulged on this subject ; todo, we say, any act from which 
such an inference could, by any possibility, be drawn, is to descend 
from the level of equality and independence in our relations with 
France, and to sacrifice our dignity as an equivalent for the restoration 
of property, for the detention of which there is not the Jeast colour of 

justice or right. 

‘“« « This is, in fact, the very attitude of aumiliation and disgrace im 
which France may w ish to place us. She knows well that she has 
very lite or no property to reclaim from us. It is not then to obtain 
a restitution of any actual losses sustained by the operation of our Non- 
intercourse Law, that she will condescend to treat with us upon the 
principles of reprisal. She calls, or may call, for the mere formality 
of a restitution, with no other view but to obtain reparation for Aer 
injured honour, She means to extort from us, in order to glut her own 
pride, and to consummate our dcbasement, an implied admission that 
our Non-intercourse Law was an aggression on her honour, and her 
measure of sequestration but a fair and justifiable retaliation. We 
have nothing to restore to her, and must therefore besensible, that she 
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ean have no other meaning in demanding from us the formality of a 
restitution, 

«« « Notwithstanding these obvious considerations, our secretary of 
state instructed general Armstrong to make an agreement to this 
effect, if it shoald be demanded,—in @ conventional form to be sane- 
tioned ly the senate of the United States, stating, at the same time, 
that there was no analogy between our Non-intercourse Law and the 
decree of Rambouillet! ‘ Light lie the ashes on American pride !"" 


It is scarcely possible for the degradation of national charac- 
ter, or the prostitution of national honour, to be carried to a 
greater extent, than they have been carried by the present and 
late government of America in all their communications, in- 
tercourse, and relations, with France. Nor will this powerful 
reasoning, as the editor truly observes, have the smallest effect 
on Mr. Jetlerson and his followers. Men, indeed, whose hearts 
are callous to the generous impulse of national honour, are not 
likely to have their minds influenced by the powers of elo- 
quenee,- or the suggestions of patriotism. Mr. Jefferson’s 
principles, the editor assures us, 


‘€ Are as completely predominant as during. the eight years of his 
presidency ; and although there be wanting in the execution of them 
somewhat of the energy and decision which distinguish him from his 
successor, yet Mr. Madison is now, as he then was, certainly a very 
willing, and, in many instances, not an unworthy propounder of his 
system. We have, therefore, nothing toexpect on the score of mode- 
ration or forbearance from the American government. All their 
wishes, prepossessions, and exertions, are embarked onthe side of 
ourenemy. Supposing the members of that government to be sincere 
and bonest statesmen, they must also believe their interests to lie in the 
same direction. They, like some few of our own politicians, believe, 
or affect to believe, that the sun of Britain is setting ; that we are 
doomed ultimately to succumb in the conflict which we yet maintain 
with the despot who has subdued the continent. It remains, there- 
fore, with ourselves to confirm or overthrow this belief. By our own 
acts must it be determined whether ‘ our resources be yet unimpaired,’ 
and whether, as expressed by the poet, 


‘ Our hearts are strengthen'd, and our glories rise.’ 


** An act is now in its passage through Congress, which, if it become a 
law, without any concomitant measure in regard to France of a similar im- 
port, of which no indication had yet arisen, will be a full, unequivocal, 
and avowed adoption, by the United States, of Bonaparte’s continental 
system. It purports, that we may bay asmuch American produce as 
our market cas dispose of, but that not a bale of British goods, 
manufactured or otherwise, shall be imported into the United States. 
This must be, and is, meant to have the full co-operative effect of the 
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French burning decrees. What Mr. Canning only hinted at in his covs 
respondence with Mr. Pinkney is now publicly avowed and acted 
upon. America has actually embarked in the only kind of warfare 
against us which her means will allow of. Fortunately we have means 
of converting this species of hostility into the most ruinous engine of 
counter-action that imbécility ever brought apon the devoted head of 
its victim ; and at the same time of multiplying our own native resour- 
ces. From the competition of the produce of the United States with 
that of our own colonies, most of the articles o1 which it consists are 
s0 accumulated io our markets, as scarce to find a sale upon any terms 
that leave a fair profit to the importer, It is but justice to th use of 
our fellow-subjects who have employed their industry and their capital 
in exploring new, and, for a time, doubtful sources for their own *~ 
their country "s prosperity, that they, now the commoa utility of thei 
discoveries is ascertained, should bave the full benefit of the m it 
wouid be the only punishment befitting the dignity of a great empire 
to infiic. upon the arregance of a democratic faction, to sbut them up 
in the mazes of their own labyrinth ; to accept their challenge, and 
close upon their terms of Non-intercourse. It would be only a fit 
recompense to the intelligent and enterprising spirit of our own fellow 
subjects to exclade from our home and West India markets the timber 
and the fish of the United States, the contuued admission of which has 
been for some time a subject of just complaint in the mercantile world. 
We wil! pot think so meanly of our country, of her statesmen, or of 
any class of her merchants or manutacturers, as to believe that, for 
the comparatively smail vent which now takes place of our manufac- 
tures in the United States, they would consent to surrender the dignity 
and the political importance of the empire to a band of demagogues, 
acting upon the principles, and in the manuer, described by Mr. 
Walsh.” 


We sincerely hope that this patriotic and most judicious ad- 
vice will not be neglected by our Ministers. Indeed, our rea- 
ders cannot but recollect that we have repeatedly pressed upon 
them the necessity of adopting this very measure. Again and 
again have we pointed out the suicidal policy y of suffering Ame- 
rica to supply our markets, to the manifest injury of our own 
colonists. The articles whieh are received from the United 
States in cur West India islands might be amply supplied from 
our own settlements in Canada and Nova Seotia. It is at all 
times an act equally of wisdom and of justice, to give a marked 
preference to our own subjects overall foreigners. ‘To supply 
a stimulus to their exertions, to administer rewards to their in- 
dustry, i 1s to enlarge the national resources, and to Increase the 
national strength. _ [f this then is the case, and who will deny 
that it is ? in ordimary times, and in relation.to foreigners who 
are well disposed towards us; with what accumulated foree 
must the wisdom of such policy press upon our minds, at a cri- 
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sis like the present, and when the preference contended for ts 
to be given over a nation whose undisguised hostility to Eng- 
land the most perverse sceptic is not permitted to doubt. It is 
generally understood, that our Ministers mean to encourage the 
importation of produce from our colonies, by imposing heavy 
duties on the same articles imported from foreign countrics. 
But this will not be sufficient in respect of America, cither for 
the vindication of our national honour, or for the support of 
our national interest. We ought, as the Editor says, to accept 
the challenge of her legislature, to stop all intercourse with her 
citizens, and to suspend all relations with her government. Her 
adoption of the French system is an act of such marked aggres- 
sion as to fully justify a declaration of war. But, considering the 
relative strength of the two countries, we certainly should 
prefer the mode of proceeding recommended in the passage we 
have quoted; as in the high and commanding situation in which 
Britain, thanks to the vigour of her councils, and the courage of 
her armies, now stands, no imputation of weakness or pusillani- 
mity can possibly attach to her character. We are extremely 
concerned, however, to see, under such circumstances, thie 
spirit of conciliation carried, as we think, to a culpable extreme. 
Surely, when with a petulance and perverseness, disgraceful to 
herself, and insulting to us, America had thought proper to recah 
her ambassador, in a manner the most unceremonious, and the 
ynost unusual,* it was stretching our courtesy rather beyond the 
bounds of prudence and propriety, to court her to a renewal of 
the intercourse, by appointing a new minister to her govern- 
ment. And this, too, at a moment when her ports are opened 
to the armed vessels of our enemies, and every facility afforded 
them to capture our ships, and to dispose of their prizes! We 
are aware, indeed, that the conduct of the government is 
“strongly disapproved by a large portion of the best part of the 
American community; by those “ who are most favourable to 
the cause of publie and private virtue, of national and indivi- 
dual liberty ;” and, consequently, that something, in the way of 
conciliation, may be due to their feelings and to their opinions. 
But still it cannot be forgotten that the visible relations between 
the two countries must be carried on through the medium of 
their respective governments, and that the conduct of each to 
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* We have heard an account of the audience of leave granted by the 
Prince Regent t» te demand of the American ambassador, which as- 
tonished us, by tie upstart insolence of republican pride on the one 
hand, while it delighted us by the dignified manifestation of patriotic 
apicit, and the mapliness of princely reproof, on the other. 
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the other is the criterion by which the world will cecide on the 
preservation of national character and dignity by either or by 
both. It is from this view of the subject that we are led to 
lament the mission of Mr. Foster. 

There is no people upon carth who are apt to form such mista- 
ken and erroneous notions of the views, the principles, and the 
designs, of foreign powers, 2s the Aineticans. Vhence this 
propensity proceeds, it is needless here to inquire, and perhaps 
It would not be very easy to decide; suffice it to observe, that 
such is the fact. And, therefore, the man who, like Mr. Ww alsh, 
endued with knowledge and with talents adequate to the task, 
sets himself seriously down to dispel the mist which alscares 
the politica’ sight.of his countrymen, and to supply them with 
data from which to form a clear and correct judgment, renders 
as great a service as any man can well render to his country.--- 
The sudden change which has taken place in the tone and Jan- 
guage of Buonaparte towards the United States, while it made 
some of the American Quidnines, (whose mouths seem to be 
ever open to swallow any thing which a Frenchman inay be 
pleased to throw into them) grin with joy, at the kindness and 
condescension for their favourite Napoleone ; inspired others, 
who knew the character of the man, with the most serious 
alarm. Mr. Walsh, of course, than whom none knows the 
Corsican better, was the foremost among the alarmists ; and the 
object of this tract, ar nd of the American Review which he has 
established, is to impress his countrymen with the conviction, 
that the embraces of France are fraught with ruin, and that their 
only hope of political security rests ina good unde standing, and 
a cordial intercourse, with Great Britain. Well, indeed, might 
he who had traced the hatred of the tyrant to America, through 
its black progress of insult, injury, fraud. falsehood, rapine, and 
injustice, be alarmed at hearing him assume the language of 
friendship and moderation. —_ His intelligent mind immediately 
perceived the latent fraud couched in the decree which an- 
nounced a conditional revocation of these of Berlin and Milan ; 
he saw the bait laid for his countrymen ; he was aware the 
President would swa!low it ; and though he could not prevent 
the immediate effects of such imbecility, he resolved, at least, 
that those who chose to be the dupes of F rench perfidy, should 
be its willing dupes, and should not have iguorance to plead in 
excuse for their folly. 


‘* A person acquainted only with the series of outrages which Buo- 
naparte has committed upon us doring the last three years,—with the 
tenor of his previous language,—and with his characteristic habits and 
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passions, would be disposed to ridicule all apprehensions such as_ those 
which we now profess to entertain, on the ground, that a declaration 
of jove from bin to this nation, must necessarily appear to every de- 
scription of politicians, in the light either of a pleasant burlesque, -or 
of an insulting mockery. But to one who knows all the circumstances 
of our condition, and the variety of interests and prejudices which con- 
spire among us to second the designs of Buonaparte, no tears will 
seem extravagant, and no admonitions superfluous. We can discover, 
already, melancholy symptoms of the success which may attend this 
new decree, 2 ‘though it is, without doubt, a tissue of the most impu- 
dent falsehoods and the most contumelious irony that any state-paper 
ever embraced, or that any enemy, however insolent or insidious, ever 
dictated.” 

Toa full d lisplay of that “series of outrages,” to which the 
author here refers, and which the American overnment cvi- 
dently wish to consign to oblivion, the first fifty pages of this 
tract are devoted. And, we take upon us to assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that they exhibit such outrageous violence and 
injustice on the one hand, and such abject servility and baseness 
on the other, as the annals of the world do not present in the 
case of two nations, placed under similar or analogous circum- 
stances, with America and France. Nothing even approaching 
to such a state of things is to be found in history, ancient or 
modern, except where the tyrannizing kingdom has been as 
resistless in pewer, as ab andoned in principle, and the suffering 
nation actuated by the fear of annihilation. The plea of ne- 
cessity, Or even the apprehension of danger, could not be urged 
by the American Government. The Atlantic rolled her zuar- 
dian waves between the two countries, which, thanks to the 
preservative genius of that nation which they have system: tically 
insulted and provoked, were only “ ploughed by bolder prows, 
than Frenchmen could supply, and which, therefore, could 
bring no hostile fleet to their shores. No, it was voluntary de- 
sre: ation, it was gratuitous baseness 3 it was the blasted fruit 
of that malignant sp irit Which industriously labours to ecnvert 
“a mild republic into a furious democracy, and a free country 
into a province of France.” Such conduct would have con- 
signed the rulers of any republic, in ancient or inv modern times, 
yrevious to the explosion of the French volcano, to the scaffold, 
if the fury of the people had not outstripped the justice of the 
law. In order to place these facts before the eyes of the peo- 
ple in a poin of view so strong that the we: ikest sight cannot 
fail to percetve them, Mr. Walsh enters into a systematic train 
of reasonn.., of such coweney in arguinent, and of such elo- 
quence in style, as to overpower all resistance, andto carry con- 
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viction along with it. There is not a page of his book tha 
does not supply abundant proof of the correctness of this cha- 
yacter. He first draws a masterly sketch of the French go- 
vernment, which we shall extract. 


* Since the commencement of her revolution, France may be said 
to have existed by rapine and injustice, and by the very condition of 
her existence to have been at war with all mankind. The present go- 
vernment partakes iv the nature of the revolutionary usurpations, and 
is essentially hostile to the whole humanr:ce. It canonly continue to 
flourish while it continues to devote the finest countries on earth to 
ravage and to desolation :—while it proscribes all the moral virtues 
and all the charities of the heart :—while it pursues at home, under the 
guise of legal justice, and upon the plea of state necessity, a system 

of acininistration the most shaielessly immoral], and the most cruelly 
oppressive, with which it has ever pleased the Almighty Providence to 
scourge any people. Blood and plunder cou stitute the nourishment of 
this rapacious and homicide despotism. Both fronrnecessity and appe- 
tite, it must be constantly engaged in odious usurpations, and in acts of 
the most atrocious violence. ‘There is something as stupendous in its 
profligacy asin its power. To gratify the ambition and the cupidity of 
the ruler of France, the whole habitable globe must be ransacked and 
enslaved. In order that mankind may be habituated to one scheme of 
polity alone, and that the spirit of liberty may be utterly quenched, 
every free government must be extirpated. All the state-papers and 
the public acts of France which have any relation to foreign countries, 
correspond to the spirit and the views with which we répresent her to be 
animated. In pretensions as well as in fact, she transgresses all bounds 
of moderation and of equality. Her public documents of every de- 
scription insult and degrade al] independent governments. They uni- 
formly challenge obedience from the rest of the world, and arrogate a 
—- of ie and of dignity.* They assert, without a qualifica- 
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** Among the most ignominious badges, as well as the most inex- 
tric sable fetters, of the servitude to which the tribu itary powers of the 
north of Europe are subjected, is the compulsory establishment of the 
new French jurisprudence i in theirdominions. An elaborate work has 
recently been published in Paris, the purpose of which is to refute the 
objections which had been occasionally made, and which might arise 
against the admission of the Napoleon code into the tribunals of Ger- 
many. This code has been already made the municipal law of West- 
phalia, and will soon become that of Sweden and Denmark, and per- 
baps of the whole continent of Europe. It is an instrument of domi- 
nion scarcely tess powerful than the sword. We shall soon be able te 
apply to France what Claudian said of Rome, 


Armorum /egumque parens, qui fundit in omnes 
liperium., De Consul. Stilic.”” 
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tion or reserve, the grossest falsehoods ; and w ben they do not menace 
or calamniate, they either wound by sarcasins, or,—as in the case of 
the paper which we shail analy ze,—indulge in professions of good- 
will, the hypocrisy of which is not less vile, than the intention is ma- 
lignant. 

‘In the person of every foreign minister at Paris, let bis private 
character be what it may, the majesty of an independent government 
is habitually insulted and degraded. At this court of * upstart pride 
and plebeian insolence’ he. receives no attention or courtesies but in the 
shape of alms, ab d must Jearn to submit throughout all the forms ,of 
diplomatic intercourse, to a tone of baught) superiority , and to an air 
of overweening arrogance. Neitherin Rome, during her most in- 
toxicating successes,—nor at the Jevee of the barbarian Attla,---nor 
under the dominion of the still more savage directory of France,—<did 
foreign ambassadors ever appear more like ' plenipotentiaties of impo- 
tence,’ or undergo more humiliating indignities, than at the imperial 
audience of the Thuilleries. The impetuous sallies of passion,—the 
ferocious menaces,-— and the, petulant reproaches to which they are 
alternately exposed, are not more incompatible with the temperate and 
yatural majesty which belongs to regular and civilized monarcliies, than 
utterly irreconcilable tothe dignity and to the independence of the go- 
vernments whose representatives are thus bratally assailed. There is 
not one of the diplomatic corps to whose unfortanate lot it has fallen 
to solicit the restoration of property violently ravished from bis coun- 
trymen, who has not daily experienced the most mortifying neglect or 
the most insulting repulses. Scarcely one dares expostulate on the 
violation of private rights—which are, however, public wrongs in al- 
most all instances. ‘This system of degradation is now invested with 
the authority of prescription, and is submitted to universally as to an 
established order of things ;—-as toa a body of peculiar customs ;— 
just in the manner that we view the tribute paid to Algiers ; or that 
the ambassadors of Europe consent to prostrate themselves at the foot- 
stool] of an oriental monarch ; or that the Dutch, in the prosecution of 
their trade with Japan, were said to trample on the cross, 

‘“« Before we commence the:particalar discussion of Buonaparte’s 
ceportment towards us, we will make, with regard to bis govern- 
ment, another general observation— which was originally applied by 
Mr. Burke to the revolutionary baaditti, and which is equally just in 
the present case. It is this }—that no arrangement can now be made 
with France in the pacific spirit of the conventions of former 
ties. There are no elements of good faith remaining in her cabinet : 
there are vo ties of interest, according to her system, which can prompt 
or bind ber to a durable pacification She has no common modes of 
action or habits of policy,—no conformities or sympathies, with the 
rest of manhind. Her plaw of universal conquest insulates her, and 
makes all compoets or treaties which she may form. either weapons of 
annoyance, or a preparation'for more destructive hosulity. T he pase 
sions,—the babits,—the necessities of her rulers confine them to one 

invariable system: of war onthe human race. If we were to form a 
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solemn treaty, or to arm in co-operation with them, what is it that 
would serve as eur. guarantee ? Surely not any resemblances, or symn- 
patlnes, or feelings of attachment between the individuals of the two 
nations ? Surely no mutual dread or respect between the two govern- 
ments? Surely no sentiments of charity or gratitude on the part of 
France in favour of a weak but devoted ally ? ‘There is ne man tn his 
senses who can rely upon any of these considerations for the national 
safety.” 
Mr. Walsh, having thus shewn that there is no mode of bind- 
ing France to the observanee of treaties, to the fulfilment of 
obligations, except by making it her interest to observe and 
fulfil them, proceeds to shew, first, that it will never be the 
interest of Buonaparte to foster the prosperity of the United 
States; and, secondly, that interest is often found an insufhi- 
cient means of restraining and counteracting the cflects of 
massion. The author conceives that it was the intention of 
Hochaiaits, in passing his Berlin and Milan decrees, in the 
first place, to provoke Great Britain to adopt such a system of 
retaliation as would favour his own plan of extinguishing the 
whole trade of the Coutinent, and of shifting the odium of 
such a measure from hiinself to the British cabinet; and in the 
second place to produce a war between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, ‘The imputation of the first of these objects appears to 
us to be more speculative than substantial; the last, however, 
is sanctioned by the whole tenour of Buonaparte’s conduct. 
Mr. Walsh’ coatends that our orders in council exceeded all 
reasonable measure of retaliation. But there is one part of 
this question, which Mr. Walsh most studiously keeps out of 
sight; it is not, indeed, immediately connected with the subject 
of the past and present relations between France and America, 
though it is not wholly foreign from it, but without a right un- 
derstanding of which it is not pees to form a fair and ade- 
uate estimate of the policy and justice of the British orders in 
council, We allude to the most fraudulent and scandalous 
practices of his countrymen, adopted for the purpose of carrying 
on, With impunity, the colonial trade between France and her 
colonies, without exposing the ships employed in this illicit 
commerce to eapture, and exempting them, at the same time, 
from the increased expence of a war insurance. By this course 
of proceeding, it is obvious, a material service was rendered to 
Franee, who bad nat occasion to equip ships of her own for the 
defence of her trade, and who, consequently, could devote the 
money, which otherwise nvust have been appropriated to that 
purpose, to the support of her armies, and to the increase of 
ber other incans of annoyance. ‘This mode of waging “ Warin 
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disguise,” as it has been most aptly termed, has been so ably 
exposed by Mr. Stephens, as to exempt us from the necessity of 
dilating upon its iniquity here. Suffice it to observe, that it 
afforded a legitimate ground for much harsher, and more deci- 
sive, measures, than our Orders in Council. For this, and for 
other reasons, which it is needless to detail in this place, we dis- 
sent, in toto, from Mr. Walsh’s notions of that measure, and 
contend, in opposition to him, that these orders did not exceed 
the great measure of retaliation; but rather fell short of the ne- 
cessity which gave birth to them. We must obseive, however, 
on quitting the subject, that, on this occasion, the Americans 
proved the justice of Mr. W alsh’s remark, that their “ national 
irritability is connected with a strong prince iple of calculation, and 
a lively sensibility to their immediate interests.’ 

Our limits will not allow us to give even a brief abstract of the 
outrages sustained by the Americans from France. At one time 
the French burned all the American vessels which they met with 
at sea, and confiscated their cargoes, And, in one of their 
prize courts, the following question was the subject of a.grave 
argument--- Can the armed vessels of his imperial majesty 
lawfully burn neutral vessels on the high seas, and does this 
act constitute a regular capture ?’ Well might Mr. Walsh 
observe, 

“* This is a very curious subject indeed for grave discussion and de- 
hiberation in the courts of a power which so ostentatiously proclaims 
the liberality and philanthropic fastidiousness of its maritime code, and 
which now affects to be struggling fer the emancipation of the seas 
from the arbitrary dominion of the British. | We should like to know 
what language Sir William Scott would hold to an advocate of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, who might propound to him, for formal adjudication, 
a question of a similar tenour ; or whether the archives of his court, 
so often stigmatized as the mere organ of British despotism, afford an 
example of solemn argument op such a point in relation to British 
eruizers ?” 


Mr. Walsh concludes that division of his work, which con- 
tains an account of the hostile acts of Buonaparte towards Ame- 
rica, with the following just reflections on the Rambouillet 
decree, and on the patience with which it was borne by the go- 
vernment of Washington. 


With regard tothe Rambouillet decree and the endurance of our 
administration, it is impossible to affect any disguise. The world j 
tuo well apprised of the history of this transaction, and will put the 
{yue construction upon the condact of our executive, whatever reserve 
we may choose to affect. The emperor of France under a mere pre- 
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text,amsoanting however to no more than this—that we bad exercised 
a privilege of territorial sovereignty— issued a decree bearing date the 
13th March, 1810, of which the following is the chief article : © AiP 
* vessels sailing under the flag of the United States, or owned entirely 
* or in part by any American citizen, which, sincethe 20(h of May, 
* 1809, have entered, or which shall hereafter enter, any of the ports 
‘ of our empire, of our colonies, or of the countries occupied by our 
* armies, shall be seized, and the proceeds of them, when sold, depo- 
* sited in the caisse d'amortissement, or sinking fund.” This er post 
Sacto law of confiscation was catried into effect as promptly as possible, 
and is now in acourse of execution. If this decree were submitted to 
a jurist of theold school, be wou!d not, we think, besitdte to call it an 
absolute declaration of war. Ifa statesman of the same school were 
informed that a government, styling itself independent, had tamely en- 
dured‘an act of such hemous injustice and treachery as this visitation 
upon the property of our merchants, he would suppose either that na- 
tional honour was now wholly exploded, or shat a strange revolution 
had occurred in the meading of térms. . What would be his surprise, 
moreover, if he were agaitt told that the same government, still advanc- 
ing pretensions to dignity and*independence, had, within a few months 
afier, consented to open’ a mangled,’ oppressed, harassed precarious 
trade with the power froni whom it had sustained this cutrage, witlrout 
previously obtaining reparation for the insult, or ful) restitution of the 
property confiseated! He would then, we think, begin to imegine 
that a singular change had been wrought, not only in our ideas of na- 
tional dignity and equality, but in our notions of common prndence and 
decorum. He would find something extraordinary, and not at all edj- 
fying, in the spectacle of one nation brooking from another all the de- 
predations of war, and yet leaving her assailant to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of a state of peace. It, cannot be denied that this is exactly the 
situation into which we have been thrown by our administration with 
regard to France, and it requires no great share of sagacity to discern 
that it is precisely the attitude most ELIGIBLE AND DESIRABLE FOR 
THAT POWER.” 


These reproofs are so just and so pojnted, that we will not 
blunt their poignancy or weaken their force, by any comments of 
our own. The second division of the book exhibits the out- 
rages contained in the language of Buonaparte to the American 
government, as displayed in the ciplomatic correspondence be- 
tween their ministers and agents. In the course of this discus- 
sion, which is extremely curious, Mr. Walsh dwells much at 
length, and with great spirit, on a letter of Champagny, Buona- 
parte’s "minister for foreign affairs, written at the beginning of 
1808, in answer to some remonrstrances from General Arm- 
strong on the subject of the confiscation of American vessels 
and cargoes, under the Milan and Berlin decrees. This letter, 
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which is a chef @euvre of French diplomatic impudence, is 
thus justly characterized by Mr. Walsh. 


«« While he chastised us on the one band, be read usa lecture on 
the other,—a sort ot homily fram pride and power to obsequiousness 
and fear,—whieh should be engrossed for the instruction of our tempo- 
rizing politicians, and hung on the wallof every public edifice in this 
country. We allude to the memorable letter of the duke of Cadore 
on the subject of the contiscation of American property. Instead of 
being mollified by the soothing aspect and language of our administra- 


. tion, and commiserating the perplexities into which they were thrown 


by the desire of keéping terms with himself, he treated them with that 
kind of poetical justice which he displayed towards Prussia, and every 
other continental state that connived at his,usurpations, and crouched 
under his frowns. He upbraids them and this.nation, in terms of the 
most overwl-elming opprobrium and the most biting sarcasm, for the 
very policy which we had pursued ooly in our relations with France— 
for an abject, cringing, improvident, fruitless forbearance under the 
grossest insults and injuries: He applies to this nation, and to those 
who administer her affairs, epithets of disgrace and contumely, such as 
no independent people or spirited government ever before received, and 
such as no government, perhaps, had ever before so well merited. 

“ The whole of this letter is but a compound of impudent falseheods 
and degrading invective,—a bitter mockery in its protessions of friend- 
ship, and an atrocious lampoon in its insinuations and taunts. The 
declaration with which it commences, that ‘the imperial decrees 
* would be conformable to the eternal principles of justice, even if 
* they were not the necessary consequence of British provocations,’ is 
insulting amd impudent ia the highest degree. The lesson which it 
inculcates that ‘ those who refuse to fight for honour may be at length 
* compelled to fight for interest.’ is, in the applicatie 1, no less insult- 
ing. The grounds upon which the confiscation of our property is 
vindicated, are frivolous and false. The-following passages, which 
cannot be too often quoted, speak too strongly for themselves to need 
any comment. ‘ Men without policy, without honour, and witbout 
‘ energy, may well allege, that they will submit to pay the tribute im- 
* posed by England because it is light; but will not the English feel 
‘ that they would rather haye the principle admitted, than increase the 
‘ tarif ? because if this tribute, though light, should became insupport- 
‘ able, those who had refused to fight for hononr must then fight for 
‘ interest," What, when compared to this, were the letters of Philip 
to the Athenians,—or the sarcasms of Mr. Canning, about which we 
raised so greata clamour? And what should be the feelings of every 
good citizeri of this country, when. he reads at the conclusion of the 
note from which we have taken these extracts that it was written ‘ in 
‘ order that.the president of the United States'might letter know the 
* amical le intentions of France, and her favourable disposition towards 
* American commerce.’ bbe 

** Jn.one paragraph, a hollew panegyric is pronounced vpon those 
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who accomplished our revolution ; only for the purpose of instituting 
an invidious comparison between their magnanimity and our degene- 
rate spirit. Nothing but his eagerness to degrade and vilify this gene- 
ei ration of American politicians could have extorted from the mouth of 
| _ Buonaparte a commendation upon the’assertors of freedom of apy age 
| of country. But whatever may have been’ his motive for the eulo- 
gium, there is but too much culour for the reproach. We must 

be indeed strangely altered since our revolution, or we’ never could 

have provoked -frota ‘any power, however profligate or arrogant, 

such an address as this of Champayny.—A distani observer of these 

eyents would scarcely believe that we are the same race whom Mr. 

‘Burke describes in his speech on the conciliation of the colonies :— 
with whom, ‘ the fierce spirit of liberty is stronger than ainong any 

other people on carth, whose institutions inspire then: with lofty 

sentiments ; who do not judge of an ill principle only by an actual 

grievance, but who anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of 

the grievance by the badness of the principle ;—who snuff the aps 

approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze,’ It could scarcely be 

credited that we, who have patiently endured the lash of this address 
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soul of those stubborn colonists, so jealous of their rights,—so full of 


| TH of the Duke of Cadore, and the robberies of his master, possess the 


Hide spirit;—so full of resolution, so much alive to the purity of their ho- 


i nour,—who, with means apparently so inadequate, persevered and 
HT triumphed in a struggle like that of our revolution ?” 


Yl The Third and last division of the book contains a masterly, 


disquisition on the subject of the pretended revocation of the 


; | French anti-commercial decrees, by an imperial act passed in 
is the'month of May, 1810. After showing the falsehood of the 


i pretence assigned for this revocation; after citing a number of 
facts to prove that Buonaparte never meant to revoke his de- 
crees, tntil our orders in council, and our principles of block- 
ade, should have been repealed, or until America should have 
engaged in an actual war with this country, Mr. Walsh proceeds 
tv examine the terms of this curious act of revocation, 


nh ** With these facts before us, let us proceed to examine the text of 


} the pretended revocation of his decrees, and sce whether it can, by any 


pie og he . . . 
BR possibility, admit of more than one interpretation. ‘ A new state of 


24 





~ things,’ we are told, had devermined the emperor to change his atti- 

tude with regard to his country. ‘ This new state of things,’ is thus 
1 ii | described. ‘ At present congress retraces its steps. The act of the 
* first of March is revoked. ‘The ports of America are open to French 
‘trade; and France is no longer shut to Americans. Congress, in 
‘short; engages fo declare against (s’elever contre) the belligerent 
* power which sball refuse to recogeise the rights of neutrals.’* 
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‘¢ Herethereis anenumeration of circumstances constituting ‘thisnew 
state of things,’-—and of which the pretended engagement of congress 
is undoubtedly the most material. It follows of course that the empe- 
ror will hold himself entitled to withdraw his concessions, if:-he should 
find that this circumstance—-the leading inducement to his present 
conduct-——did not exist conformably to his supposition, Can we he- 
sitate about the sense in which he understands this engagement * to 
declare against,’ &S'c. or about the nature of the immunities which he 
includes within the phrase neutral rights ?- Ts not the phraseology, 
declare against, perfectly vnambiguous in itself? and has he not—as 
may be seen by the confession of our executive—mace the signification 
which he attaches to it fully eT tous al]? There is no rule of 
construction or of common sense which will warrant us in looking to 
the text or scope of our own act of the first of May for an elucidation 
of his meaning, when he has himself expounded it so absolately and 
specifically. He tells us that. we have entered into ‘ a certain engage- 
ment,’ not designating clearly how, but—as it is to be inferred from 
the context orly—alluding to the act of the first of May. Upon that 
act he puts a general construction of his own, and purposely omits to 
quote the passage of. it, or even to specify the act itself from which he 
deduces an engayement,----in order that hereafter when it may be con- 
venient for him to recal his pretended concessions, the terms of this 
act may not, after its fulfilment, be objected, as susceptible of no other 
than a very limited interpretation, ‘The act of May stipulates, as it 
were,. merely for the revival of the non-intercourse against: the power 
which shall] not-revoke her decrees; and can any intelligent person 
believe that Buonaparte means nothing more by an engagement to de- 
clare against that power?. . Will he consent to admit that he was 
prompted to an abandonment of that which he has so often declared to 
be his fundamental and unalterable policy, merely by the promise or 
pledge of the revival of the non-intercourse ;---a measure which, as he 
ktiows, would be but little injurious to Great Britain, aud which in the 
letter of Champagny, examined in page 45 of this discussion, he stig- 
matizes as a mere fraud upon France. 

‘© We now come to.the revocation.---* In this new state of things,’ 
saysthe French minister to general Armstrong, ‘I am authorized: te 
‘ declare to you, sir, that the decrees of Berlin and Milan are revoked, 
Even if the phrase had ended here we should not have been entitled to 
consider the revocation as absolute, or to rely upon the continuance of 
the systein of Jenity which it. implies ; since that system, as we have 
seen abave, is expressly stated to have been induced solely by the be- 
lief, and to be founded on the supposition, that we had contracted cer- 
tain obligations which, we trust, the event will prove never to have 





* ler Mars. Les ports de ’ Ameriqne sont ouverts.au commerce Frans 
* gais, et la France n'est plus interdite aux Américains. Enfin Je con- 
‘ grés prend l'engagement de s ‘Clever contre celle des puissances belli- 
‘ gérantes qui refuserait de reconnaitre les droits des neutres,’ ” 
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Ay entered into our scheme of action. But this part of the phrase is rene 
A | dered mere surplusage by what foilows, and is inseparably connected. It 
iW proceeds thus: ‘and that from the first of'November they shall cease to 
| ‘ be executed, it Leivg well understood tHat, in consequence of thisde- 
‘ claration, thé English shall revoke their orders in council andrenounce =~ 
" ‘ the new principles of blockade which they have attempted to estab- | 
| ‘ lish, or that the United States, conformably to the act which you 
‘ have just communicated, shall cause their rights to be respected by the 
Hi ‘ British.'* We must confess that we are at a loss to understand how - 
there can be a doubt entertained with regard to the sense of this pas- 
sage, by those who will read attentively the considerations with which 
we have prefaced dur examination of the text of this letter. 

‘“‘ The nature of this revocation must be palpable to one who has in 
his mind the uniform declarations of the French emperor on the sub- 
ject of these decrees, and of our relations with Great Britain. It is 
not for our rulers to garble this passage conformably to the direction = 
of their wishes,---to admit only the first part which implies an absolute 
revocation, and to reject the qualifications which the writer has annex- = 
ed.so formally, and in terms so explicit. In collecting the sense of (7 
this passage, and determining the course of action to which it may 
lead, they are bound by every rule of judgment and self-interest, to — © 
give full weight to the parts of it which are indivisibly united ;---such 
as the terms ‘ bien entendu que, ‘new principles of blockade, and = 
neutral rights---and to interpret the Jatter not only according to the = 
common acceptatiod of the terms but in the sense in which they know 
them to be understood by the French government. We have row be- E 
fore us the original of this letter of Cadore, and we do not know in the 
French language---in which we profess to be tolerably well versed,—a 
single phrase that could more emphatically imply a condition than the 
one here employed---bien entendu que---it being well understood that, 
‘&c.---On this point there can be no difference of opinion.” 


The intelligent author then proceeds to examine the different 
conditions of this promised revocation, and clearly proves, by the 
previous explanations of the French themselves, that they 
amount, in substance, to nothing less than a declaration of 
war, by America, against Great Britain, 


« What then is the result? It is that the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
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au «« # € Dans ce nouvel etat de choses, je suis autorisé a vous déclarer,, 
1 | * Monsieur, que les décrets de Berlin et de Milan sont révoqués et qu’a 
« dater du 1er Novembre, ils cesseront d’avoir leur effet, Lien entendu 
* qu’en consequence de cette declaration, les Anglais révoquéront leurs 
« arréts du conseil et renonceront aux nouveaux principes de blocus qu’ils 
« ont youlu etablir, ou bien que les Etats-Unis, conformement a l'acte 
© gue vous venex de communiquer, feront respecter leus droits par les 
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will remain suspended over our heads until we engage in actval bostili- 
ties against Great Britain,--an event which would render it a matter of 
indifference to this country whether a thousand such decrees were in 
existence, The supposition that the British will ever abandon their 
principles of blockade, or recognise the neutral rights to which Buo- 
naparte refers, is too absurd and extravagant to require discussion or 
refutation. It is but too plain that the only alternative left to us, is a 
war with Great Britain. It is upon this hypothesis alone that we 
should be enabled to vanquish /‘Buonapare in the argument to which this 
questidn of their revocation may hereafter give rise. Should we now 
acknowledge and accept this alternative, we shall have, ‘at least, the 
consolation of being able to accttse him, on solid grounds, of treachery 
and falsehood, if his decrees should be soon after restored to their 
wonted activity, and’ if the “nendicant and fugitive trade which we 
might striva to enjoy with his dominions, were then oppressed by the 
same anti-commercial system. But if either the salutary pusillanimily 
of our rulers, or the resuscitated judgment of the majority of this nation, 
should recoil from the *uinous precipice of the war into which he is 
endeavouring to alJure them, and we should yet persist to act updn the 
supposition that his decrees are in fact revoked by this letter of Cham- 
pagny, we will, [shall] never be able to assert, upon good grounds, that 
we were deceived or betrayed. We will, {shall] then, if we suffer at 
al, be the victims of something worse than credulity,---of our precipi- 
tate selfishness,---of our own unreflecting, blind cupidity.” 


Mr. Walsh is of opinion that this measure of pretended revo- 
cation is a deep laid. and long perpetrated, scheme of the Cor- 
sican, in order to cajole the American government, after proving 
his inability to dragoon them into his views. He rejects the 
supposition which, he tells us, has been ** somewhere mdulged, 
that the whole is a matter of collusion between him and our, 
(the American) administration, with the view of betraying this 
nation intoa war with Great Britain.” This supposition, how- 
ever, appears to us to be extremely plausible, and, we think, 
very solid grounds might be assigned for entertaining it. If 
the tyrant failed in promoting his grand object by this measure, 
asecondary purpose would be ensured ;---it would replenish his 
exhausted treasury. If American ships are allured by it to 
enter the ports of France, the sale of their cargoes, by the imposi- 
tion of enormous duties, amounting in many cases to one 
hundred per cent. ad valorem, would produce some considerable 
addition to his revenue; or, if this did not sufice, when a great 
number of ‘them were safely lodged in his harbours, he- might 
throw off the mask, and again lay violent hands upon them, and 
declare them lawful prizes. ? 

In conclusion Mr. Walsh censures the American president, 
and with great justice, for its precipitancy and rashness, in ° 
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taking it for granted, that the French decrees were fully revoked, 
when he must have known that their revocation was purely 
conditional, nay more, that it depended on contingencies not at 
all likely tooceur. By such conduct he exceeded his authority, 
and acted not only rashly but illegally. — 

« Tf,” says Mr. Walsh, “ we could indulge in any feelings on the 
subject of this proclamation but. those of indignation and alarm, we 


_ should be disposed to entertain and to express some compassion for the 


embarrassment under which the president appears to have laboured in 
framing his proclamation. The phraseology is curious and ridiculous 
in the extreme. The date being the month of November,---we are 
told that ‘ it has been officially made known to this government that 
* the edicts of France, violating the neutral commerce of the United 
‘ States have -been so revoked as to ‘cease to have effect on the first 
© of the present month.’ . And again it is proclaimed by the President, 
(on the second day of November let it be noted) © that the said edicts of 
* France have been so revoked as that they ceased on the-first day of 
* the said month to violate the neutral commerce of the United States.’ 
Now in the name of God we ask, how our president could have been 
informed on the second day of November, that, on the day preceding, 
* the edicts of France had ceased to have effect ?'. This gross absurdity 
arose from the difficulty of reconciling in any other way the proclama- 
tion with the terms or spirit of the act of congress. Our administra- 
tion were conscious that they had no authority for this measure unless 
the edicts above mentioned had ceased to violate our commerce---a 
fact which could not, in the nature of things, be determined or known 
until the revocation actually took effect.” 


Such inconsistencies and absurdities always mark the actions 
of men who are either afraid or ashamed to assign the real mo- 
tives of theirconduct. ‘Fhe pretended revocation of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, is, in truth, a mere delusion ; for, as the au- 
thor truly remarks, Buonaparte, since that act, has constantly 
displayed the same hatred to commerce, and the same spirit 
which dictated those decrees. 


‘* Almost every French, and, indeed,. every continental newspaper 
published since the date of the pretended revocation of the French de- 
crees, teems with declarations emanating directly from the imperial 
throne, and announcing that the anti-commercial system is, and will 
be, pursued with unabated vigour. We read in every French gazette, 
and we have them of the most recent date,---that the emperor is forti- 


fying daily the continental league for the exclusion of all commodities. 


the growth of any British possession,---no matter by whom brought, 
or where purchased. We see his irresistible influence exerted every 
where on the continent to enforce a scheme of prohibition and confis- 
cation exactly the same in substance as the scope of his Berlin and 
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Milan decrees. If it be notorious,---if the fact be avowed by him- 
self---that the nations both of the north and south of Europe nomi- 
nally independent of him, are acting, at bis investigation and by his 
command, on a plan utterly subversive of all neutral rights, are not 
their edicts his in fact, and does he not still continue ‘ to violate, nev- 


tral commerce?’ Are not the occupation of the ports of the North 


his troops, and the.exclusion from, or the oppression of neutral 
trade in them, by the power of the sword, as much a blockade, in fact, 
and as reprehensible in principle, as the investiture of those ports by 
British men of. war ?” 


From these circumstances Mr. W. fairly concludes, that 
Great Britain will have more wisdom than to imitate the exam- 
ple of Mr. Madison, or to repeal her orders in council, on. the 
vague promise of a man who never kept his word. 


«© What effect this premature alacrity to meet the wishes of Buona- 
parte may have been intended to produce upon the two belligerents we 
know not ;---but of this we are firmly persuaded, that it will neither 
melt the grim despot of France into kindness, nor alarm the British 
into submission. It cannot mitigate the contempt which the former 
must feel, both for our credulity and our pliancy ; nor lull the suspi- 
cions which have long prepossessed the latter, with respect to the since- 
rity of our neutral dispositions. If there be agy man in this country 
who pampers his imagination with the hope that the British may now 
be either driven or wrangled into extraordinary concessions,---if there 
be any than who wishes to do justice to the motives by which they may 
be actuated in adhering inflexibly to their present system---let him 
look to the present state of Europe, and to the prospects of war. in 
that quarter. 

“* In contemplating the continent of Europe we may apply to Buo- 
naparte the phrase of the Latin poet, concerning the master of the 
Roman world : 


Toto jam liber in orbe 
Solus Ceesar erit.* 


** He is now establishing his generals on the thrones of the north, 
and ere long there may not remain a single monarch in that vast domi- 
nion whose crown will not be of his gift; nor one atom of strength, 
either physical or intellectual, of which he will not enjoy the controul, 
and direct the application. When we call to mind the fell spirit by 
which this stupendous mass of power is animated : when we advert to 
the evils which it has already produced, and of which we ourselves 
have witnessed a part, we find in this prospect ‘ of the parallelism of 





* Pharsal. lib. ii. *© Or rather, when we take into view the new bar- 


barism now settling upon that quarter, the verse of Euripides, 
Te BapRagwe yee tard rarra, xrnmvic.” 
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the sword,’ something that overpowers and withers the imagination. 
We should lose all hope for the preservation of any of the true ho- 
nours, or comforts, or embellishments of existence, if we did not dis- 
cern in the midst of an ocean of confusion and of horrors, one solid 
rock braving the fury ofthe tempest, and invulnerable to the assaults 
of the billows. To this rock we look in part for our own safety, and 
therefore we would not, if it were left to our own option to decide, 
ourselves consent,---that one particle should be loosened from its sup- 
posed foundation,---lest the whole concrete mass might give way. 

«« England may be chnscious of her strength, but she must also be 
dithdent of her security. Her statesmen, although they may have 
ful, assurance of the sufic ieucy of their resources, do feel that in this 
struggle they nmast no. relax a nerve, that they must hazard no experi- 
ments, Every eve in England is now broad aweke to the implacable 
spirit, and to the exterminating views of her enemiy---every fancy is 
roused by the daily accessions made to his power, and by the multipli- 
cation of the perils to which she is exposed. In this state of things--- 
when every measure of her foe is distrusted and dreaded asa new ma- 
chination for ber ruin; when she imagines that she can be saved only 
by keeping every nerve in the most rigid tension, is it for us, whose 
battles she is really fighting no less than her own, to feel surprise or 
affect resentment, if she shquld refuse to relinquish what she considers, 
no matter whether justly or erroneously, as one of the elements of her 
strength and one of the pledges of her deliverance ? How can we ex- 
pect that in the midst of the vast interests and of the tremendous dan- 
gers Which claim her attention, she is to enter into scholastic disputa- 
tions and to write metaphysical theses upon abstract neutral rights :--- 
to pause and weigh deliberately, as it were in a balance, her own great 
measures of defence against the interests of our remnant of trade :--- 
to calculate so much positive advantage for the one, against so much 
contingent damage resulting to the other :—to sacrifice the first in case 
it should appear that the latter might be injured :---to hazard her own 
existence by filling the e xchequer, and gratifying the ambitious views, 
of ber foe, me rely because it appeared probable to our administration 
that the concurrence of the United States in these objects might in- 
duce the insolent despot to tolerate their commerce in his dominions ?" 


These are the sentiments of a manly and virtuous mind, ca- 
pable of entertaining enlarged notions of national policy, of 
appreciating high and noble principles of, action, of taking a 
comprehensive view of public evenis, and of deriving from ex- 
perience the most instructive lessons of practical wisdom. With 
his intellectual powers, which are of no ordinary cast, and with 
the disposition to apply them to the most useful purposes, which 
he evidently possesses, he may, and we doubt not he will, ren- 
der the most essential services to his native country, and to the 
cause of truth and justice, throughout the civilized world. 
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Ix our last number we took a general view of this elaborate 
work, and exhibited the outline and plan of it, as explained in 
the preface; and, having thus opened the subject to our 
readers, it now becomes our duty, for their information, to 
enter into a more particular examination and analysis. Indeed, 
we are no less impelled by inclination, than urged by duty, to 
bestow more than usual attention on a publication so highly 
important, especially at the present juncture. We are most. 
anxious to recommend it to the early attention of the public, 
though we are conscious that it stands in little need of our 
cominendations. Its own utility and correctness must, sooner 
or later, effectually recommend it as a standard-book in every 
counting-house, in which any business of importance is tran- 
sacted, and even introduce it to every good library to occupy its 
station among books of reference. 

In order to give our readers a clear insight into the proper 
ties, character, and objects of this work, it will be necessary to 
consider it under the following distinct heads :—1. Weights 
and measures. 2. Monies, Coins, and Banks. 3. Eachanges. 
But before we enter upon the first of these subjects, we shall 
extract, from the introduction to the first volume, the following 
interesting dissertation on the standards of weights and mea- 
sures : 


“The long measures of all nations appear, from their names, to have 
been originally taken from some part of the human body; as the 
foot, the hand, the cubit or elbow, the span, the fathom, &c, ; but 
as these measures must differ according to the different sizes of men, 
standards of some durable substance have been adopted in all civilized 
countries ; which are found, however, to differ universally from each 
other, to the great inconvenience of trade and commerce. 

** With aview to remedy this inconvenience, different methods 
have been proposed for establishing a universal or perpetual standard, 
unalterable by time or place; to which the measures of all nations 
might be reduced, and by which they might be occasionally adjusted. 

‘€ But as all material substances are subject to decay, an invariable 
standard can be obtained only from some unalterable property in 
nature, such as the principle of gravitation, the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, or the magnitude of the earth, &c.; and several 
methods of the kind have been proposed, of which the following two 
enly have been acted upon with any degree of success. 

“TT. The length of a pendulum that vilrates seconds of mean time. 
“II. The length of a certain division or arc of the meridian, 
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“ The first of these methods is liable to this inconvenience, that 
the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds varies in different lati- 
tudes, increasing from the equator to the poles, owing to the spheroi- 
dical figure of the earth.* 

‘¢ The second method is liable to a similar inconvenience ; as, from 
the same cause, the degrees of the meridian must also increase from 
the equator to the Poles. 3 


Tables are here given of the lengths of the pendulum vi- 
brating seconds, and of the degrees of the meridian, in diffe- 
rent latitudes, from the most approved authorities, after which 
Dr. Kelly makes the following comparisons : 


“« The foregoing method of ascertaining a standard from an are of 
the meridian, is that lately adopted in France; and it is said to possess 
the advantage over the method by the pendulum, of being on a larger 
scale ; as any error in this operation must be diminished by sub-divi- 
sion; whereas, a®@ error iv the small standard must be increased by 
multiplication. But this method is objected to, on the score of the 
inequality of the earth’s surface; for it has been found that the de- 
grees of the meridian vary in different longitudes, even in the same 
latitude. 

The mathematicians who adopted this plan objected to the pendu- 
Jum as depending on two different elements ; namely, gravitation and 
time ; but gravitation is uniform in the same latitude, and time is uni- 
versally so, as depending on the regularity of the earth’s diurnal rotation 
on its axis, which has never been found to vary, notwithstanding the 
inequality of its annual motion. ‘ 

‘¢ Thus, it appears that superior accuracy cannot be ascribed to the 
meridian method; and as the principal use of an original standard 
from nature is to restore lost measures ; if two methods are equally 
correct, that which can be performed with the greatest convenience 
ought to be preferred: and in this view the pendulum must have 
a decided preference, as affording the readiest means of recurring to 
the original. 


‘ 





*<« Sir Isaac Newton calculated that the equatorial diameter of the 
earth is to the polar diameter, as 230 to 229, and therefore that on 
different parts of its surface the weight of the same body is different, 
according as it is nearer to or farther from the centre of the earth; 
thus a body will weigh more at the poles than on the equator, nearly 
in the proportion of the above diameters; and hence the length of a 
pendulum, vibrating any equal portions of time, must increase from 
the equator to th: poles :—and the degrees of the meridian must also 
increase on account of the curvature of the oblate spheroid. 

‘¢ Several measures have been mAde in different Jatitudes, both of 
the lengths of the pendulum vibrating seconds, and of the degrees of 


the meridian; and they bave been found nearly to agrce with the , 


above theory of Sir Isaac Newton.” 
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« A third standard has been proposed; namely, “‘ the space that a 
heavy body would fall freely through in a second of time,” which in the 
latitade of London has been determined to be 10 +4, fect. But this, 
like theabove standards, must vary in different latitudes; and the opera- 
tion is besides extremely difficult to be performed with accuracy. 

“The ancients mostly adjusted their stailards by the dimensions ot 
some durable buildings. in Egypt, the base of one of the pyramids 
was used, and it is stated by Paucton that a degree of the meridian was 
also measured there at a very early period, by which the Greeks and 
Romans adjusted their standards.” ! 

«© Hence it appears, that a universal standard cannot be obtained 
from any of those methods, unless all nations were to agree that the 
trial or measurement, should be made in some particular latitude ; 
an agreement that is never likely to take place. Such methods, how- 
ever, may be applied with success, to preserve the standards already 
established sufficiently correct for all practicable purposes.” 

“ WEIGHTS. 

‘‘ Weight, in commerce, denotes the quantity of any substance ; 
which is determined by being balanced in scales against some known 
weight. 

‘* When a standard for length is once established, a standard of 
weight is thence easily obtained; as a vessel of any certain dimen- 
sions filled with distilled water, or other homogeneous liquid, will 
always weigh the same in the same latitude. 

“* Weighis are chiefly made of stone, iron, lead, brass, or mixed 
metal. Lhe pound is the most common denomination, and it is 
generally divided into ounces, grains, &c. and multiplied into stones, 
hundreds, &c. In most countries there are two kinds of. weights, 
one for the precious metals, and the other for merchandize, as the 
Troy and Avoirdupois weights in England. These, as well as all 
other weights and measures will be found particularly stated under 
their proper heads in the first volume of this work; and their pro- 
portions to each other are likewise given in tables at the end of. the 
second volume. 

“The adjustments of weights and measures seem, in all countries, 
to have been coeval with the first regulations of civil society; and 
their standards have been, from the earliest periods, guarded with the 
_ most scrupulous care, having been preserved. in the sanctuary of the 

Jews, the temples of the Heathens, and the churches of the primitive 
~ Christians In modern times they liave been mostly committed to 
 thecare of the chief magistrate in each country, who sends copies to 
_ proper officers in different districts, investing them with power to 
. distribute the same ; and also to examine such as ate in use; and to 
"= enforce uniformity.” 

‘* Standards of English Weights and , Measures. 

** The standards of English weights and measures, like those. of. 
all other countries, are uncertain in their origin. That of, Long Mea- 
sure is said to have been fixed in the year 1101, by Henry I. who 
commanded that the ancient Una, or arm, which answers to: the 
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modern yard (the Saxon gyrd or girth,) should be adjusted to the 
length of bis arm, 

** This standard is sub-divided into feet, inches, and barley-corns ; 
and multiplied into poles, furlongs, miles, &c. 

‘« The standards of English weights appear to have been originglly 


from grains of wheat, 32 of which were directed by the Compositio — 


Mensurarum to make a penny-weight, and 20 penny-weights an 
ounce. 

«« The standards both of English weights and measures are chiefly 
kept in the Exchequer at Westminster, from which copies are taken, 
and committed to the care of magistrates and other officers in different 
parts of the kingdom, who are empowered to examine the weights 
and measures of their respective districts, and to condemn such as are 


* found erroneous. 


** From the Exchequer, standards are obtained for public offices, 
and also for individuals, with indentures or licences for sizing, adjust- 
ing, and vending weights and measures. 

*€ The principal ottice of this kind is at Guildhall, London, were 


several ancient standards are kept, and occasionally compared with © 


those of the Exchequer. Here the Avoirdupois weights, which are 
cast by the Founders’ Company for the uge of the city and for other 
purchasers, are sized and sealed ; and measures of capacity are like- 
wise adjusted. 

** Standards are also kept at the Tower, particularly for Troy 
weight. 

“« By these regulations a uniformity of weights and of Long mea- 
sures is established throughout the kingdom ; but measures of capa- 
city, particularly those for corn, vary considerably in different places. 

In 1758, a committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
enquire into the standards of English weights and measures. It was 
composed chiefly of men of science ; and they were assisted in their 
researches by several eminent mathematicians and mechanists. The 
report of this committee, which is printed in the minutes of the House, 
contains the most full and authentic statement of English weights and 
measures perhaps ever published; and as no alteration in them has 


since taken place, the substance of the report is here given with some 


account of the proceedings of the committee. 


*€ From the report, it appears that the sub-divisions of the original 2 
standards at the Exchequer and at Guildhall, do not perfectly agree in ~ 


their various combinations. Their differences, however, are very 
small, and are of the less importance, asthe principal standards of 
Long measures and of weights are sufficiently correct. 

“With respect to the measures of capacity, considerable diffe- 


rences were found to exist in the sub-divisions; and also a great © 
diversity in the corn bushel in different parts of the kingdom, not- ~ 
withstanding numerous acts of Parliament which had been passed to — 
enforce ablortaley. In all these acts, the Winchester bushel is stated + 
to be the only legal one, though its dimensions are no where described 3 


but in the 3d of William III. (See vol. 1, page 259 of this work.) | 
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: This is the bushel now used at the port of London, at Mark Lane, 


G and at Guildhall; and yet it does not exactly agree either tn shape or 
~ contents with the standard bushel at the Exchequer. 


_ “ Here it may be observed that a great difference prevails in dif- 


_ ferent parts of England, not only in the corn bushel, but in the 
Mid e fai? ep © ° ° 

> manner of filling and striking the same; and yet, these varieties are 
not attended wiih any great inconvenience, as they are generally 


sknown tote pariies concerned ; and the prices ore therefore regu- 
lated accordingly. 

> * Asto the ditferent kinds of weights, the committee recommended 
Mthat the troy puund* should be made the unit or standard by which 
ithe avoirdupyis and other weights should be regulated, for the follow. 
ang TeAasons ; 

| * Because it is the weight best known to our laws, and that which 
thas been longest in use. Tat by which our coins are weighed: and 
mwhich is best koown to the rest of the world. That to which our 
Jearned cons tuymen bave referred in comparing ancient and modern 


Peights; suc out woich has been divided into the smallest propor- 
Bions or part 

® ‘ The « tee, having found some variations in the divisions 
an: mauliip! ( (oe standard troy pound at the Tower, caused it to be 
@ivided | yes, Quarters, eighths, &c. down to the thousandth 


Part ot agra, These divisions were made witb so much accuracy, 
@s to answer their due proportions in every possible combination; and 
for the purpose of ascertaining them with the greatest correctness, a 
Wery curious weighing apparatus was constructed by Mr. Bird, which 
Ms still carefully preserved in his majesty’s Mint. It is adapted to five 


“@ifferent beams, which ascertain the weights from 120z. down to 


2 gtain, and with so much exactness as to discern any error to the two 
@housandth part of a grain, 

> “© With this apparatus Mr. Bingley, the king's assay master of the 
Mint, has lately made some very accurate trials for the author of the 
Present work, particularly in ascertaining the exact proportion between 
oy and avoirdupois weight ; on, which writers of high authority dis- 
ree, varying tn their statements from 6098 to 7010 grains troy to the 
-Avoirdupois; but by the trials just mentioned, it was found that the 
ass standard avoirdupois pound kept in the Mint weighs exactly 
] grains; and it was further ascertained that this pound perfectly 
“@Brees with the bell standard pound, (of 1588) at the exchequer ; and 













“@iso with the bell standard pound at Guildhall, though the Mint pound 


ws 
EB 





i. ““ * The pound, (called by the Romans the pondus or weight, and 
‘iso the Lidra or balance,) is the most general standard or unit for 


Weights, as the foot is for measures; and it is remarkable that both 


ve been divided into the same number of equal parts, and that their 
‘isions.were anciently called by the same name, Uncia, which sig- 
Bibes the twelfth part of a whole. Hence, the ounce and inch have 
@pe common derivation, the former being called Uncia Lilre, and 
Epe Jatter Uncia Pedis, 
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had been always kept carefully packed up in paper, while the other 
two standards were constantly in use and exposed to the atmosphere. 

** The Royal Society of London, have paid very laudable attention 
tothe subject of weights and measures at different periods, particu- 
jarly in 1768, under the management of the Rev. Dr. Maskelyne the 
Astronomer royal, and in 1798, under Sir G. Shuckburgh; as may be 
seen in the philosophical transactions of those years. 

‘* The Society of Arts in London have likewise attended to this 
important subject, and even offered a premium for the discovery of a 
general standard; which has called forth various plans aud contrivan- 
ces; but none that could universalty answer the purpose. The most 
approved method was that proposed by Mr. Hatton, and afterwards 
exemplified with great accuracy by Mr. Whitehurst. It consisted 
in measuring the difference of the lengths of two pendulums of diffe- 
rent times of vibration. 

«* Jn 1802, Mr. Pictet, Professor of Philosophy at Geneva, made 
the following trials of the different English standards of long measure 
by a scale constructed with singular accuracy by Mr. Troughton, of 
London ; and by means of a comparer made by the same ingenious 
artist, capable of ascertaining differences to the ten-thousandth part 
ofanminch. The trials were made in the temperature of 62° of Fah= 
renheit’s Thermometer. 

The parliamentary standard yard of 1758, made by Mr. } 36,00023 

Bird, which is considered of the highest authority ’ 











Royal Society Standard also made by Mr. Bird-------- 35,90055 
Ditto, by Mr, Graham-- seenenanevee---- 36,00130 
Exchequer Standard wn en enw e nnn n nn een en nen nee -- 35,99330 
Tower Standard oreree--ee 36,00400 


General Roy's Standard(forthe Trigonometrical Survey) 36,00036 

** The above statement was presented by Mr. Pictet to the National 
Institute of France ; when, by several trials with the same apparatus, 
the New French Metre was found to be 39,371 English inches, which 
in.1800 had been found by the Royal Society of London to be 
39,3702, from a comparison with two toises sent by M.'La Lande to 
Dr. Maskelyne.” 


The articles on weights and measures, in this work, would 
alone haveformed avery considerable andelaborate volume ; and 
it appears that, nothwithstanding the number of approved works 
already extant on the subject, Dr. Kelly found much difficulty 
and labour in the comparison and adjustment of contradictory 
statements, and in the correction of errors. All surprise at the 
prevalence of a diversity in the weights and measures in all 
nations, pregnant as it is with absurdity, and productive as it 
is of inconvenience, will cease, when we find that, even within 


the safe country, and under the same government, uniformity: 


can seldam be: enforeed. And this confusion is greatly in- 
creased by the errors propagated in books, as may be seen by 
the following example of Portugal. 
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“ The weights and long measures are uniform yey sees Por 
tugal, though they are differently stated by writers of the first autho- 
rity. Thus Ricard, Paucton, Gerhardt, and Marien, make the 
weights of Lisbon 64 per cent. heavier than those of Oporto, and 
the long measures 2 per cent. greater. Aruse states the same in his 
first edition; but, in the second impression of his work, he makes 
weights of Portugal all equal, though he stil) continues the error in 
the long measures. It isa subject, however, on which there can be 
no question, as there have been officers appointed in the principal 
towns, with proper standards for preserving an uniformity of weights 
and Jong measures ; and all the merchants and traders of Portugal act 
upon the principle of such uniformity. 

‘“¢ With respect to measures of capacity, a great difference prevails 
in the various provinces of, Portugal ; but those only of Lisbon and 
Oporto can be described with any degree of certainty ; and the pro- 
portions between the liquid and dry measures even of these two 
places are erroneously stated by the above authors, as well as by 
others who have written on the subject. Thus Aruse, Ricard, and 
Dulost, make the difference between the A/mude of Lisbon and that 
of Oporto 30 per cent.; Gerhardt and, Paucton; 33, others 25, and 
some 40; but the real proportion is 40§ per cent. In the common 
course of business it is reCtkoned at 50,—that is, that two Almudes 
of Oporto are equal to three of Lisbon. 

“« The errors.and contradictions contained in the various publica- 
tions in the weights and measures of. Portugal induced the late’ 
Joun Wuirenueap, Esq. who was many years British consul at 
Oporto, to make mumerous trials and calculations on the subject. 
He took every proper method, both by gauging and water measares, 
to ascertain the contents of the different Almudes and Alqueires; and 
he also made very accurate comparisons between the original stan- 
dards of the weights and long measures of that country and those 
of England. From his manuscripts, which he probably intended to 
publish, and which display much science and ability, the foregoing 
propositions have been extracted. It may be observed, that his con- 
clusions respecting the measures of capacity of Portugal agree with 


similar trials made by Senor Paginine, an eminent guager at Lis- 
bon.” 


From this example of Portuguese measures our readers may 
form some opinion of the vast difficulty attending the compo- 
sition of the present work, Indeed we look at the labour and 
performance with increased astonishment when we consider 
that, for almost every page, various books and living authorities 
were to be consulted ; and, for almost every line, it was neces- 
Sary to enter into abstruse computations, and to prove them by 
different calculations. Even the subject of English weights 
and measures, as here discussed,’ required great labour and 
attention ; and the account of them cahnot be perused without 
adequate advantage. On the most commen and familiar topics: . 
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following information on coal measure, part of which, we will 
venture to say, is unknown to many dealers in this article. 


“ Coals are sold in London by the chaldron of 4 vats, 12 sacks, 
or 36 bushels. The coal bushel is 194 inches wide (from the outside) 
and 8 inches deep; and contains 8 Winchester gallons and 1 quart 
of water, or 2217-8; cubic inches. In measuring coals, this bushel} 
isto be heaped up in the form of a cone, of the height of at least 
6 inclies above the brim, the outside of the bushel being the extre- 


a 


we often meet with something new and interesting, as in the | 


mity of the base of such cone. It, therefore, contains 28144% cubic © 
inches; and 36 of these bushels (the chaldron) contain 58,%4 cubic | 


feet. 

The chaldron of coals at Newcastle is not a measure but a weight 
of 53 ewt. avoirdupois; and this is sometimes found to equal two 
London chaldrons, but the acknowledged average is, that the keel, 
which is 8 Newcastle chaldrons, equals 153 London chaldrons. 
In such comparisons, however, there can be no certainty, as Coals 


not only differ in their specific gravity, but even those of the same, 


quality weigh more, measure for measure, when large, than when 
broken into smaller parts.” 


Connected with the English weights and measures are the 
new tables of allowances or tares which must be of great utility 
to the commercial world. The following short account is 
given, introductory to these tables. 


‘¢ The commercial allowances given in the following tables, (which 
are now printed for the first time) have been supplied for this work 


by different mercantile houses of eminence ; and as their several state- 7 4.4, 


cs SS sie 


ments have been found to agree, it may be concluded that they are © 


correct. The tares, and other allowances of the Custom House, the 


having been supplied by the first official authorities. 


* Here it may be observed, that, as allowances are subject to 7 a4 
alterations, they can only be warranted correct for the present time; |7 : 
but there is little probability that they will undergo, in future, any 7 


change of importance : they are not likely to be increased, nor can, 


they in justice be reduced much lower. 


‘* The uncertain and fluctuating state of allowances heretofore in | 


Londow may afford a reason why they have never been printed ; while, © 
on the other hand, it may be supposed, that these changes and irregu- 7 
larities have arisen from the want of printed regulations, At Aister- @ 


dam, Hamburgh, ‘Leghorn, and other commercial cities, allowances 
are regularly published, and continue uniform,” 


Before we proceed to examine the second division, namely, © 


the monies, coins, and banks, we shall lay before our readers 
the following extract from the introduction, explaining their 
principles and rationale. 
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COINS. 

« Coins are piéces of Metal mostly of a round and flat shape, and 
stamped with certain impressions, which are intended to give them a 
legal and current value, and also to serve as a guarantee for their weight 
and fineness. 

«« Gold and Silver are the principal metals of which coins are made, 
being found the fittest for this purpose, both on account of their quali- 
ties and their scarcity. 

*« Gold is the most valuable ofall metals : it is the least liable to rusi 
or to be altered by fire; it is perfectly malleable, and so ductile, that 
gold leafcan be reduced to the 300-thousandth part of an inch, and 
gold gilding to the 10-millionth part. 

‘¢ Silver is next to gold in value, and in all the above qualities, 
Silver leaf can be reduced to the 170-thousandth part of an inch ; 
hence its divisibility"to that of gold is as 170 to 300 ; and the specific 
gravity of these metals is nearly inthe same proportion, being as 105 
to 103. 

*« The proportional or relative value of gold and silver is, however, 
variable ; for though they are the standards of value by which commo- 
dities are bought and sold, yet, being themselves also saleable articles, 
they are liable to fluctuation in price.* 

Pure gold and silver are invariable in their qualities from whatever 
mines they are produced. In their fine state they are considered too 
flexible to make coins fit for general wear, and hence the utility of 
mixing with them a certain proportion of harder metal, which is called 
Alloy. : 

‘In all regular Governments, there has been a Standard for Coins 


> fixed by law; that is, a certain proportion between the quantity of 
» pure metal and its alloy. Thus, the legal standard for gold in England 


sc 82 1} 
IS ye OF Ty 


; that is, eleven parts of pure metal, and one of alloy. “The 


i fineness of gold is generally expressed in carats; thus, the whole 


weight is supposed to be divided into 24 equal parts or carats, 22 of 


© which are of pure metal and 2 of alloy: and hence, English standard 
© gold is said to be 22 carats fine. 


“The English standard for silver is 242. Pound ; that is, lloz.2 


240 


| dwt. of pure and 18 dwtiof alloy, making together 1 Pound Troy. 
ne 5s 


any §) and copper ; but in either case the alloy is not reckoned of any value. 


‘ The alloy of silver is mostly copper, and that of gold, both silver 








— _  ———E 


_*« The relative value of gold and silver has varied considerably in 
different ages and nations, cf which the following may serve as an 


“In Ancient Greece.......... .... between 13 and JO to One 
ze PANCIOGL OMG, 5. ss 0:4 codec d.0dm between 1O and 7 to One 
i England, from the time of the Saxons to 
the discovery of America, between } Cathamedl ot et ope 
According to the present Mint regulations... 154+ to One 


“Throughout all trading nations, the average proportion is now 
about 15 to J, 
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cd 


“* Besides this legal fineness of coins, there is also a certain weight 
according to the Mint regulations or rate of coinage of each country. 
Thus, in England a pound Troy of standard gold is coined into 444 
guineas, and of standard silver into 62 shillings ; and hence, the Mint 
price of standard gold is 3]. 17s. 103d. per oz. and that of standard 


silver 62d, per oz.* . 





* «Tn order further to illustrate the present state of the English 
monetary system, as well as that of other countries, the following 
HISTORICAL SKUTCH OF COINS is attempted, 

*€ Before coins were adopted as a circulating medium, the precious 
metals were used, and particularly silver. They were cut into differ. 
ent sizes, forms and weights, a practice which is still retained in China 
and some other remote parts of the world. 

‘* It does not appear from scripture that any coins were struck by 
the Jews till the time of the Maccabees, their money before that 
period being pieces of silver of certain weights, such as Shekels, 
Talents, and Drams. 

‘“* Herodotus, the most ancient heathen historian, ascribes the inven- 
tion of coins to the Lydians ; and Pliny attributes it to Bacchus. Ly- 
curgus ordered that iron money only should be used at Sparta, which 
seems to imply that a better kind had been previously known. 

‘«* The introduction of copper coins into Italy is ascribed to Janus or 
Saturn ; and according to Pliny, silver was not coined at Rome until 
the year 480 of that city, nor gold until the year 640; but both gold 
and silver coins were used in Greece, Persia, and Egypt, long before. 


“ After the arrival of the Romans in England, the Britons are said 


to have imitated them in coining both gold and silver and the Saxons 
and Danes had mints in different’cities and towns. 

‘‘The coinage of William the Conqueror was on the following 
simple plan : the pound in weight and the pound in tale (2. e. in reck- 
oning) were the same. This weight was the Tower or Moneyer’s 


pound, which had been used by the Saxons, and which was lighter ~ 


than the pound Troy by 2 of an ounce Troy. 

‘“« This plan of coinage is said to have been first adopted by Charle- 
magne, in France, in the eight century ; which probably give rise to 
the livre, which is divided into 20 sous, and each sou into 12 deniers : 
and hence also the origin of the pound sterling. 

“ Thus, in the year 1066, the Tower pound of standard silver was 
worth 20 shillings in tale ; and this price increased until the year 1601, 
when it was fixed at the present rate, that is, 62s. for the pound Troy. 

‘The silver penny or sterling was minted with a deep cross. 
When it was broken into two parts, each was called a half-penny, and 
when into four, each part was called a fourth-thing, or farthing. Lar 
ger silver pieces of four-pence were soon after coined which was call- 
greats, of groats. 

‘© As to gold coins, the first after the Norman Conquest, according 
to Snelling, was struck by order of Henry III. in the year 1257. It 
was of pure gold, weighing two-pence of silver, and was to pass for 
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** According to the Mint regulation of most countries, there is an 


_ + allowance for deviation from the standard weight and fineness of coins, 
5442 which is called the Remedy of the Mint, — In some places the remedy 
Mint 4 is allowed in the weight, in others in the fineness ; but mostly in both 
ndard jam weight and fineness. It is considered generaily as an allowance for 
© the fallibility of Workmanship ; but in some foreign mints it is made 
* a source of emolument ; and where governments issue coins at a rate 


——~- above their intrinsic value, the profit thus made is called Seigniorage, 
~ ie) 





igitsh Bi ‘© Gold and silver in bars or other uncoined forms, whether pure or 
wing ~~ mixed, are called Bullion; and the fineness of bullion or coins is as- 
cious seapaelanbiionencensininiasiapeaicae siieiiimdiartiecemniliginin 


liffere © = abserves, that ‘ the king tried this expedient of coining gold through 
China ~—Ss necessity, aud that the city of London made a representation against 
- this measure.’ 


ck by “ The next gold coinage in England was in the year .1344, when 

. that - the Florin was strack, which took its name from Florence, where it 

ekels, had been first minted in 1252. It was afterwards coined in most 

countries of Europe: in Germany it was called the Gulden, and in 

nven-  —— Ho /land the Guilder, on account of its being gold. The Florin, how-. 

Ly- —_—s ever, has been long a silver coin; and in some places it is adopted as 
which  —Ss the unit for keeping accounts, like the pound sterling in England. 

a ** Silver coin was considered in England the only legal standard of 

NUS OF. 7a value, nntil the year 1728; and gold coins fluctuated in their price 

-until ~~ according to the plenty or scarcity of that metal. The guinea, which 


¥ 


1gold —— Wass first minted in 1621, was issued at 20s. ; but it afterwards varied 








ore. ~ both in its current price and rate of coinage, until the above period of 
» said | 1728, when it was fixed at its present value of 21s.; and then it be- 
axons —s came ai Jeyal tender. 

‘se “‘ It has been a question of doubt since that period, whether silver 
vwing —@r gold should be the legal measure of value. Mr. Locke and several 
reck- — ~=other authorities state it to be silver ; some are for both metals ; but 
eyer’s —- Lord Liverpool in his very elaborate Work “ On the Coins of the 
ighter ~~  fealm,” observes, that “Coins, which are the principal measure of 

4 property, should be composed of one metal only, and that this metal 
‘harlee | should be gold.” The question, however, seems decided with re- 
rise to = = Spectto large payments, by an Act of Parliament passed in the year 
niers: | = 1799, which states that silver shall not be a legal tender for any sum 

De adove 291. 
er was 9) —** Coins are liable to many imperfections, disorders, and frauds, such 
1601, © 48 abrasion, filing, clipping, and fabrication ; and, to these may be f 
Troy. added, tlie fluctuating price of the metal itself, which is intended as a 
cross, | ‘Standard or measure of value; and this inconvenience is greatly in- 
y, and creased by having two rival metals adopted as standards, which are 

Lar- liable to variation in their relative as well ay positive prices. - 

's call- _ “The pound in tale was divided into twenty shillings, and the shil- 

~ ling into twelve pence or sterlings ; and the pound weight was divided 
ording & luto twelve ounces, and the ounce into twenty pennyweights : thus, 


a 


eth 5 


7 It a4 each peuny or sterling was one pennyweight, or twenty-four grains. 
ass for Ss , No. 15 1, Vol, 40, Apri, 1811. 
author 
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certained by a process called assaying, which is merely separating 
from any small part of the metal, the “alloy from the pure, and ascere 
taining the proportion. 

‘€ The price of gold and silver bullion is seldom the same as the 
established or current rate of coins ; the former is commonly called the 
Market Price, and the Jatter the Mint Price. 

* MONEY. 

» Money isa genera] term for Coin, Paper, or any other representa- 
tive or measure of value that passes current from hand to hand as a cir- 
culating medium.* 

‘* There are, besides rea] coins, imaginary or ideal monies, which 
are not represented by any piece, bat are used in keeping accounts, or 
in exchanges, as the Pound Sterling, the Livre, the Piastre of ex- 
change, &c. 

“© Imaginary Monies have had their foundation, for the most part, 
in real coins, or in weights ; which were the original units adopted as 
measureg of value, and whieh have been continued under the same de- 
nominations, notwithstanding the changes and fluctuations that may 
have taken place in such coins or weights. ‘There are, also, imaginary 
monies that have not thus originated, but have been adopted for the 
purpose of simplifying accounts, asthe Centimes in lrance, and the 
Cents in America. 1t may be however observed, that all monies of 
account are not imaginary, nor are they always the mouies of ex- 
change. . 

we “Although i imaginary monies are not represented by any particular 
coin, norcan they be said to contain any gold or silver ; yet as the 
price of re al coins is mostly expressed in them, their intrinsic value 
miay be thence, at any time, determined. 

‘* Montes of Account may be considered with respect to coins, as 
weights and measures with respect to goods; or as a mathematical 
scale with res peet to maps, lines, or other geometrical figures. | 

*€ Tlence, monies of account are the measures of value both of mer- 
chandize and of the metals themselves, whether in coin or bullion, and 
thus serve as an invariable scale amidst all fluctuations of price. 

** Monies are turther distinguished, in diflerent countries, by part 


~— ee -- -o ne _——— 


“** It is worthy of observation, that the progress of metals as repre- 
sentatives of property seems to have kept pace with the increase of 


wealth and commerce. Thus, iron, brass, and copper, first answered © 
the purposes of monéy. ‘Silver next succeeded, afier which-gold was 7 
adopted ; but the great increase of wealth and commerce in anodern 


times has rendered even the precious metals insufficient as a circulating 
medium. Paper, therefore, has been substituted in various ways; 
and it is generally found more convenient and manageable than specie. 
Where credit cannot, be given, coins are necessary ; but where well-| 
founded credit exists, paper is greatly he ate it is exempt from 





most of the imperfections and disorders of coins, and in many other 
wespects it greatly facilitates theoperations of trade dndcomnierce.” | 
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coats » «cular denominations, as Specie, , Effective, Currency, Banco, Giro, 

a Moneta di Camtio, Valuta, &c. 
as the (am “ Specie and Effective generally mean coin, but in Germany the 
~dihe jam word Specie is applied do the Rix-dollar and its divisions, as coined 
¢ © after the rate of the empire. ; : 

a “ Currency Commonly signifies the common or current money of a 
sented ‘ place, which in Holland is called Cassa, in Venice Moneta Piccola, 
‘elite © and in other parts of Italy, Moneta (unga; but ia some parts of ‘Ger- 

> many, and particularly in Augsburg, Currency means the money of ace 
which Hae Count, and it has the same meaning in America and the West ludies, 
we. 0s where it derives its name froma paper currency, which has been long 
of ex- discontinued. 


** Banco isthe money which is placed in Banks of Deposit, and 
Zs which is not drawn out, but transferred in the payment of debts and 
tp? Eee contracts. 

pted as at fel! * 3 Se : 

eevee Giro, in most parts of Germany, means Money of Exchange, 
which in Italy is called AJoneta di Camtio. 


t may “yr , 4 , ° .* x e 
wien Ki “ * The word Valuia or Valeur is applied on the Continent to the 
aginary wd be - he 2 Retici.” 
= sho prices or rates at which different kinds of monies are reckoned in com- 
vd as mercial transactions. 
an g ° ee * e . ° 
- , Phe ditference of one sort of money compared with another is 
es O } 4 1s O1 
poe mostly reckoned at so much percent. Wheu a better sort is given for 
mr Xe : 2 ‘ > . - 
, “a worse, the premium or per centage is called Ayio. But when the 
difference or per-centage is considered with regard to the inferior sort 
ticular é 


of money, it.is called Discount. ‘Thus, if 100 Guilders Banco of Am- 
sterdam be given for 104 of Currency, the Agito on Banco is 4 per 
+, cent. ; but, if the same sum be given for 95 Guilders Currency, then 
Banco is said to be at a discouut of 5 per cent. 
** Discount is likewise a term apphed to an allowance of so much 
percent per annum for the payment of mouey before it becomes due, 
: © and this Discount differs from the former as Agio differs trom inte- 
of mer- rest. 
on, and 


tas the 
c value 


OINS, as 
ematical 


| ** Interest isan allowance of so much per cent. per annum for the 
.., 2a use of money, and is therefore an addition to the principal ; but Agio 
by part!’ © = adds nothing to the capital, being only the actual difference in value. 
Os pin the same manner, Discount between various sorts of monies, and 
as repre: Si Discount for prompt payment differ Inthe former case there js no 
crease Of >} oss or diminution, but in the latter there is a deduction from the 

insw ei ed a principal. 
gold was ‘* There isa third kind of discount, which is a deduct? ayes! 
nn " cent. fram the stipulated price of goods. This is sometimes called 
reulaling ghee \TeE, and-on the Continent Aal/ait; where, in many places, there 
ns ways; ies xed periods of several months for the payment of certain kinds 
an specie: 1m ' focus, and when such covtracts are discharged within one month, 
ere well: 7 6a Habbatt 1s mostly $ per cent. per annum, d bis, however, is dif- 
mpt from | : ¥ tly reckoned : in some places 100 is paid for 108, and in others 
any otlet agp’ ~ “y 100 ; the latter is the most general method of deducting all kinds 
uerce.” —ae nM @iscounts, Thus, in England, where the legal interest for money 
gS 9 per cent. per aunum, this sum is the discount taken from a bill of 
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1001. due at twelve months, which is in reality 5/. for O51. or 52.55.32. 


_per cent. per annum, 


“* Compound Interest is that which arises from any principal and its 
intérest put together, which charge in England is illegal for money 


lent. It is, however, used in computing annuities, and is alsq charged . 


orf certain mercantile balances when they are not regularly settled, but 
eatried from one year's ledger to auothér. 

** Tt should be observed, that the rate ofinterest on the Continent is 
not limited by law, as in England, but fluctuates according to the 
plenty or scarcity of money. 

' € When a sum of money of one kind is given for its amount or 
equivalent in another sort, the transaction is called an Exchange, of 
which there are two kinds : the one, when the monies are immediately 
bartered, which is called, in Italy, and in many other parts of “the 
Continent, ‘ Cambio Comune,’ or Common Exchange ; but when a 
sum of money is paid in one place for a written order, for its equivalent 
in the money of another place, the operation is called ‘ Cambio Reale,’ 
or Real Exchange ;- this is what is commonly understood by Foreign 
Excuange, which will be found fully explained in the introductory part 
of the second volume of this work. 
‘€ Paper Money, Banks, and Paper Credit. 

** Paper Money or Paper Currency consists of notes, bills, or other 
written obligations or securities, which pass current from*hand to hand 
in payment of debts and contracts. 

‘** Paper currency is distinguished into forced or free, according as it 

is forced into circulation by authority, or received without avy compul- 
sion. Of the former sort are emissions of government paper, in most 
countries ; and of the latter, are bank notes and other such issues made 
payable to bearer on demand. : 

* Banks ave offices for keeping and circulating money : they are 
generally distinguished into Banks of ‘Deposit and Banks of Circu- 
dation. 

‘* Banks of Deposit are so called, because the money lodged in them 
is not drawn out, but transferred from: one person to another ; such 
are the Banks of Amsterdam, Hamlurgh, and other places on the Con- 
tinent, which are particularly déscribed ‘under their proper beads, ia 
the present work. | 

- Banks of circulation are such as issue their own notes, and such also 
as pay the money lodged in them to the order of the owners. These 
are also distinguished into Pul&e and Private Banks according as they 
have been constituted by public companies, and incorporated by law; 
“or, established on private credit, without any charter. An account ¢ 
the operations, laws, and regulations of public and private Banks will 
be found in this work, under the articles London, Scotland, and Ire 
land, vol. i. . | 

«© Paper Credit is aterm which generally comprehends all kinds ¢ 
paper currency and other written obligations; such as Bank Notes 
Exchequer, Navy, and Ordnance Bills, Bonds, Mortgages, Transfe 
of Stuck, Bills of Exchange, and, in short, all paper securities, bot 
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public and private, by which property is circulated from hand to hand, 
and from nation to nation, Thus, paper credit may be considered the 
instrament by which all the great operations of trade, commerce, go- 
vernment and finance, are carried on throughout the world. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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Thoughts and Anecdotes, Military and Historical, written about 
the year 1774, by Major General Warnery. Translated from 
the French, by a General Officer. 12mo. Pp, 242. Egerton. 
1811. 


Tux motto selected for this book, by. General Warnery, we 

resume, conveys some new information to the unmilitary rea- 
he that war was always acknowledged to be the first of the arts. 
It may be very well fora military man to impress his mind with 
this iden, but we, who cannot aspire to the honour of being 





classed among heroes, but are conversant only with literary war- 
fare, and who know how to use no other weapon ‘than the pen, 
can never subscribe to the justice of such an assertion. We 
should not, however, feel bold enough to contend the point 
with such an opponent as General Warnery, whose whole he 


1eart 
and soul, as it were, seem to have borne the stamp and impres- 
sion of war; which was, indeed, his sole occupation, study, and 
delight. His “ Thoughts and Anecdotes,” now before us, ap- 
pear to be the contents of his common-place book, and they 
exhibit a curious medley, strongly characteristic of the author’s 
mind. ‘The General was evidently a humourist. | His remarks 
are shrewd, and are marked with originality. He understood 
the art of war, and, indeed, it would have been wonderfulif he 
had not, for he was trained to it from his infancy. His advice, 
hints, and suggestions, therefore, on points connected with that 
art, will be found useful to military men. Of such a bouk it 
would be vain to attempt an analysis, orto offer any thing like 
a regularaccount. All we can do, is to extract some few of the 
anecdotes, to enable our readers to judge of the kind of en- 
tertainment which they may expect to derive from a perusal of 
the whole. 3 


“« Tf it is true, that it was the Duke of Choiseuil who instigated the 
Ottoman Porte to declare war against Russia, he deserves that Musta- 
pha should erect a statue to him. I believe that would have already 
happened, had the Coran allowed it. It is certain that this minister 
has rendered the Turks one of those services that cannot be forgotten. 
When the Duke was infavour, the French, naturally flatterers, praised 
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him to the skies, and declared that he had performed seven wonders, 
The first has been related; the second was in raising up the disputes 
in Poland, which might terminate with them as the first did with the 
Turks ; the third, the expulsion of the Jesuits ; the fourth, the enga- 
ging the Swedes to dismiss sonje of their senators, whom he thought not 
good Frenchmen ; the fifth, the introducing among the French troops 


the punishment of the cane ; the sixth, the inciting ‘the rebellion of 


the English colonies, and blowing wp the flames of sedition lighted by 
Wilkes ; and the seventh, the acquisition of Corsica. It remains to be 
known if these seven wonders will Jast as long’ as those of antiquity.” 


The House of Austria have as little reason to revere the me- 
mory of this wonder-working Duke, as the people of France ; 
for he was the man who projecied the boasted alliance between 
that House and the House of Bourbon, which was to extin- 
yuish, for ever, the animosities which had prevailed for ages 
between the twocountries ; an alliance, which began with the 
marriage of the Archduchess Maria Antoinette with the Dau- 
phin, (afterwards Louis XVI. ;) and which ended in the murder 
of that unhappy princess. A new alliance has recently been 
formed, under less favourable auspices, between the prime 
assassin of the Bourbon family, and another Archduchess of 
Austria, niece to the former; an alliance began in adultery, 
and which therefore, it is to be presumed, will not end more 
hap ily than the first. . 

the General’s remarks on the danger as well as the impro- 
priety of appointing military men to situations for which they 
are disqualified by their previous habits and pursuits, are worthy 
of attention. 


*€ All nations are not endowed with the same qualities ; there are 
some who have the a!vantage of being fit for every thing, without ever 
having been taught. Some generals have-been commanders of armies, 

‘ithout having been previously military men, ‘The Russians have had 
hadsimetabtls who never knew what a platoon was, as the late Bestou- 
chefand Razumowski, Peterthe Third, wishing to put his cavalry 
on a better footing, began by giving a regiment to a lieutenant of artil- 
Jery ; and even now in Russia an officer who has served in the engi- 
neers, artillery, or infantry, is often put at the head of cavalry, exam- 
ples of which wil] be found in this work. It is the same in France : 
the Count of Stainville was chosen to command the famous grenadiers 


ot France, disbanded by Monsieur Montegnird, who considered them, | 


without doubt, as useless lumber. Stainville had formerly served in 
the Austrian cavalry, and in 1756 he was still a captain in the regi- 
ment of Kollivrath’s dragoons, as if giving aman a commission was 
sufficie:t to invest him with the necessary talents. I allow it is the 
Case, iD raising persons to the rank of geueral in a country where war 
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is never made ; but in the actual carrying on of war, it is requisite that 
a general should know something more than the regulations and giving 


of the word, to carry arms, or to order arms, 

‘« T have seen a brother of Marshal Lowendal, from a Lutheran 
chamberlain of dissolute life,‘and I may say ignorant,,of a sudden be- 
come changed into a bishop of the Romish church, This brings to 
my mind a story | have heard from the late Field Marshal Keith's own 
mouth :—A French captain of cavalry came to serve in Spain, but no 
fit situation being then vacant in their army, he was offered to be made 
captain of a frigate,, which his necessities obliged hinr to accept of, 
although he never in his life had set his foot on board of ship. Some 
months after he had taken possession of his new preferment, he was sent 
to sea to reconnoitre the English geet : having found them, he would 
not retreat without haviag fired a few shot, because when in the ca- 
valry he never went to reconnoitre the enemy without having skirmish- 
ed with pistols. As his frigate was a fast sailer, he had the good for- 
tune to bring her back to Cadiz harbour, when she was taken from him 
in exchange for a situation in his original profession. In this the Rus- 
sians have a great advantage, as Count Orlow, who commanded a 
whole fleet had served as much in the navy as this Frenchman ; and, 
to say the truth, it appears so by the manner he burnt the Turkish 
fleet ; by which we must conclude, that good fortune was as much 
attached to the Russiau arms as ill luck attended the Saxons, Had 
Orlow not performed this lucky stroke, all his expeditions would have 
had the air of piracy : he failed at Lemnos through greatness of mind, 
or through a security or confidence as unseasonable, as that which 
caused the Marquis of Botta to be ignominiously driven from Genoa, 
since which time Orlow has never taken a fort.” 


Russia and France are not the only countries in which such 
absurdities are discernible. We have lately witnessed a 
similar occurrence in England, where a major of infantry was 
called from foreiyn service to take the command of a regiment 
of light dragoons, of which one of the King’s sons is the 
colonel. 

The General’s notions respecting the caprice of commanding 
officers in the article of dress are as correct as most of his other 
opinions on military subjects. Here, too, again, his remarks 
are as applicable to England as, to foreigm countries. In ad- 
‘verting to this subject, we cannot but express our regret at the 
extravagant foppery observable in the equipments of some of 
our regiments of Dratoons, particularly in those which are de- 
nominated Hussars, In the seventh, the tenth, and the six- 
teenth, Light Dragoons,. the frequent changes in the uniforms 
and equipments, and the constant expensiveness of both, are 
such ats must deter all but men of independent fortune from 
holding commissions in them, and consequently such as must 
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be highly prejudicial to the service. Ina military point of view 
they are perfectly ridiculous ; they betray infallible proofs of 
little minds, solely intent on little objects. Certainly, if the 
colonels of these regiments chuse to indulge themselves in such 
whims, they ought to be made to bear the whole expence of 
their indulgence ; Indeed, itis the duty of the Commander-in- 
Chief to prevent the ruin of officers, so frequently produced 
merely for the gratification of their colonel’s caprice. Is it 
the fear of spoiling their gaudy uniforms that has lately kept 


_these regiments at home, when their services would have been 


most particularly useful on the Peninsula? It is not only the 
expence of the dress to which we object, in these instances, but 
to certain parts of the dress itself, which, in our eyes, are as ri- 
diculous as they are unmilitary. This is a matter which calls 
loudly for reform. Surely, when British heroism has been so 
nobly manifested to the world, all foreign frippery should be 
indignantly rejected as disgraceful to British troops. 

On the proper station for cavalry officers, f action, the fol- 
lowing remarks are judicious, and evidently the result of expe- 
rience. 


** According to Puysegur, and other French authors, the halberd will 
alwavs be a necessary arm, since they will have them to measure the 
distances from rank to rank : this Marshal of France, as well as others, 
wil! have all, or at least most of the officers of cavalry, charge in the 
front, or in the front rank ; and I would have most behind’ the squa- 
dron, where they are infinitely more useful, for many reasons, which I 
think proper not to detail here, having already treated of it in another 
work, which, to say the truth, will never be published ;* but what 
can an officer do in the front rank more than the most ignorant and 
stupid soldier, who is brave and well drilled ? and what can an officer 
see or order who has enough to do to strike his enemy, or parry the 
blows aimed at himself? besides, many officers are too young, others 
of weak constitutions ; others too old; it is therefore very unfit to 
make them fight sword in hand in the front rank, as they are really in 
the way; no officer ever procured himself reputation by the sword 
exercise against an enemy. For the same reason, a general of cavalry 
never should place himself before a squadron advancing to charge, 
being there unable to see what is‘going on, and to remedy what may 
be required ; on the contrary, he prevents some horsemen from striking 
the enemy, and whether the shock be successful or not, the general is 
crushed between the two fronts, and his loss is inevitable.” 


It is so obvious that this must be the case, that we wonder a 





* “ Tt has been published. Remarques sur la Cavalrie.” 
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practice so absurd as that which the author deprecates could 
have ever obtained. On the necessity of studying the art of 
war, of acquiring a competent knowledge of its principles 
theoretically, hefore a man enters upon a miliary life, we per- 
fectly concur with the general, and we lament that a point so 
essential should be so generally neglected, 


‘«« Every military author proves the necessity of learning the art of 
warin theory ; as for myself, 1 can prove that it is even more neces- 
sary than experience ; by the first a captain may know what he will 
have to do, when he may bea general. It will be too late to learn it 
after he is promoted, for every one ought to be able to execute the 
duty of a situation, before he takes possession ; before the degree of 
doctor is given to a man who has studied in law, physick, theology, &c. 
he is examined if he has the. requisite abilities, and not if he has had 
lawsuits, sicknesses, or frequented the churches, It is the same in cer- 
tain trades ; a man before he is allowed to pass as master must produce 
his master-piece, &c. It is only in the most noble, and the most deli- 
cate of professions, that merit and knowledge are scarcely considered, 
ws hgag long services in peace, as in war, fortune, protection, and 
birth.” 


General Warnery compares, not inaptly, the Commander who 
always stands on the defensive, toa man who in fencing, always 
parnes and never thrusts, “and who thinks himself fortunate 
enough in being never touched, (hit;) while the man who 
thrusts risks only the losing his thrust ; but, by continually re- 
turning to the charge, he may once succeed, although less able, 
[skilful] than the man who always parries.” The following 
anecdote exhibits a striking contrast between two well-known 
characters. 


** Marshal Keith went to Paris whilst Folard was writing his Poly- 
bius, at that time a military author was an animal much more rare 
than at present. It was not long before Keith heard the chevalier 
spoken of as a prodigy, his first desire, therefore, was to obtain his ac- 
quaintance, and to visit him at/his house ; Folard, after the usua. com- 
pliments, showed Keith some specimens.of his work, which he 
thought most merited attention; among others his remarks on the 
battle of Telamone, where the Gauls were attacked by two Roman 
armies, and were obliged to engage with two fronts. Keith told him 
that he would find a casein point in the Bible in the Zirst book of 
Chronicles,* where King David fought in the same order against the 
Ammonites and the Syrians. Folard looked at Keith with gstonish- 
ment, and ina transport ef joy at his having made sucha discovery, 
embraced him, saying, ‘ Ah ! my dear Sir, could you not procure that 





* Chap. xix. 
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book for me, can it not be found in Paris ? and it is only since that 
time that our chevalier began to read it. When he was afterwards 
rallied upon this affair, he excused himself by saying that he knew the 
book only by the name of the Holy Writings,* and not by that of the 
Bible, but that as be never believed it had contained such excellent 
things, he had never given himself the trouble to read it.’ 


The light in which the Chevalier here appeared was as con- 
temptible as that in which the Marshal shewed himself was 
respectable. In p. 121, the author, speaking of Heury the 
Third of France, alludes to the number of lives which that mo- 

narch sacrificed on St. Bartholomew’s day. But the memorable 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, (as it is called) here referred to, 
vas eres in the reign of Charles the 1Xth. and by the 
order, and under the immediate inspection, as it were, of that 
youthful prince. ‘Two mM table instanees of ignorance I au- 
thors are saduckd towards the close of these “Thoughts.” 


It is said that a book Joses always when translated, and it is true. 
The German transistor of Polybins says that Bois-Jourdain, who 
caused the garrison of Treves to ti ike arnis against M. Crequi, was cap- 
tain of a vessel. (schiffs capitaine) Would not one think that this town 
was a sea-port ? can Mr. O. be so bad a geographer to believe it? Had 
he read bis author properly he would have seen that this captain be- 
longed to Des Vaisseux, which is the name of a French regiment in 
w hich he was serving. — 

* The Marquis d' Argens says that when. Elizabeth mounted the 
shetabe of Russia, the gates of St. Petersburgh were shut; this is ano- 
ther mistake, whic h too plainly marks that be has never been there, for 
this city has none.” 


From this brief sketch our readers will perceive that the de- 
tached remarks, and desultory reflections, in the little volume 
before us, may afford ratio nal amusement for a leisure hour, 
and something more than amusement to military men. Of the 
translation we have little to say. The respect table translator, 
(General Turner) has so modestly requested indulgence in his 
wreface, that we feel every disposition to grant it. We know 
full well the extretne difficulty of a good translation ; though 
there are few men who are willing to acknowledge it; or who 
do not think themselves fully competent to do a F rench book 
into English. We do not mean to class Generai Turner in this 
description of writers; we are persuaded he felt the diffic ulty 
we have stated; though the truth forbids us to add that he bas 
subdued it. indeed the French idiom pervades the book ; and 
is engage visible in the use,,or rather misuse, of the past 
tenses. There are other inaccuracies of style, also, which we 
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could wish to see corrected ; such as---“ The loss of one was 
as unequivocal as [that of} the other.” P. 12. The “ bakery” 
of an army. may be a profe ‘ssional term, but it is not an English 
word. ‘The French word Hanon is used instead of the Latinand 
English word, Hanno. ‘The cavalry is frequently called an arm, 
aterm, (as thus applied) legitimate in French, but not intelligi- 
ble in English. ** His cousin by [in] the third or fourth de- 
gree.” P.73. These officers had occasion to put on no 
other coat than a cloak and waistcoat.” P, 231. This is a mani- 
fest Jricism, if we may be allowed the expression. 

While our duty compels us to notice these defects, it equally 

‘alls upon us to commend the spivit which directed the atten- 
tion of this worthy officer to a subject so immediately connected 
with his profe4sional studies and pursuits. 
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Grounds of Union hetween the Churches of England and of 
Rome considered, in a charge delivered to the clergy of the 
diocese of Durham, at the ordinar y visitation of that diocese, 
in the year'1810. By Shute, Bishop of Durham.  4to. Pp, 
14. Payne, London ; Hanwell, Oxford ; Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 18] t, 


Tue very affecting and impressive opening of this charge in- 
terests us so forcibly in favour of its venerable author, as to 
incline us to listen, with the utmost respect, to his exhorta- 
tions, were any otlies stimulus to attention wanted, than the 
powerful one supplied by the high station which he holds, and 
the authority which he enjoys; un the Established Church. 


I have not,” says his lordship, ‘* entered on the solemnities of 
this day, without a deep sense of the merciful indulgence with which 
a gracious provi ence has enabled me, by an unexpecied continuance of 
life and health, to meet you once more, after an interval of four 
years, ' 

‘© The boundaries of life are now, indeed, closing fast upon me, and 
circumscribe my views in this world to a space much short of another 
return of thisday. But God's will ve done. May he give us grace 
to improve this opportunity of communication and conference to our 
mutual benefit. 


Is it possible that an episcopal charge can come under cir- 
cumstances more propitious, or better adapted to secure a most. 
attentive hearing, and a most firm conviction of the siticerity 
and earnestness of the prelate who delivers it? With the 
grave Open, as it were, before him, standing on the verge of 
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eternity, about to enter into the presence of that God ‘‘ to whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are-hid,” and who, he knows, will jadeé him according 
to his private thoughts, as well as to his public actions, it Is not 
possible to believe that one syllable would fall from his hips, 
which he had not deeply weighed, and of the iruth of which 
he was not most fully convinced. Let not those vain 
scoliers, then, who have before accused him, most falsely 
accused him, of wishing to excite animosity between 
the contending followers of the churches of England and 
of Rome, dare to utter a similar profanation again. More than 
two centuries anda half have elapsed since the great question 
between the two churches was brought to issue. And vet, to 
hear the language of the present day, as industriously circulated 
by the vena] agents of the Papists, and by the still more wicked 
instruments of faction, it is a question of such a doubtful na- 
ture as ought not to be started; and insinuations even are not 
wanting to iinpress us with the preposicrous notion, that in 
such a contest of argument the Protestants might not come 
off so triumphantly as they did in the sixteenth century. By 
others, indeed, it 1s gravely contended that the question is too 
insignificant in itself to justify the smallest risk even of ex- 
citing the displeasure of the Papists, much less of provoking 
their animosity, by discussing it! Are we, then, so tame, se 
weak, so ignorant, as to be duped by such silly pretexts ? Are 
we, from such pusillanimous motives, to.throw away the wea- 

ns which the god of truth has graciously confided to our 
Lande, in compliment to those who pervert his doctrines, dis+ 
figure his worship, and assail his faith? Shall we so despise 
his injunctions and neglect his commands ? We trust that 
our understandings are not yet so warped, nor our hearts so 
corrupted. 

That there is a marked “ indisposition in the minds of the 
British nation,” as one of the most liberal of the Roman Ca- 
tholic leaders has admitted, to grant the inordinate and uncon- 
stitutional claims of the Irish Papists, is, to the honour of that 
nation be it said, most true, and, we trust, it will ever continue 
to prevail. Should it ever cease to operate, from that moment 
the glory of the country will be tarnished, her independence 
threatened, and the very foundations of her constitution 
shaken. Shall we be indifferent to a cause which our fore- 
fathers defended with their lives? We are not, we hope, yet 
so degenerate. . 


** Qo the laws of England,” pursues the Bishop, “ we’ may, I 
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trust, safely depend for the protection of our national faith and eccle- 
siastical establishment. But, for ghe continuance ef this protection 
we can have no security, if the people, or their representatives, were 
ever to become indifferent to the importance of religious opinions. 
Such indifference would soon draw after it indifference to the trath 
even of the most essential doctrines of religion, and thus the cause of 
Christianity, and of the Church establishment, becomes united in the 
duties of a Protestant minister, a minister of the Church of England. 
Yet the advocates tor Popery would persuade you that you have ful- 
filled your duty in inculcating the obligations of the moral law, that 
you should confine yourssif to the reproof of offences between man 
amd man; that I desert my province when I exhort you to the defence 
of religious trath ; and that when I direct your attention to the errors 
of the church of Rome, fam raising the standard of persecution, not 
only against the opinions of Papists, but against their persons. How 
they could, with the smallest pretence to candour or to truth, charge 
my former address to you with uncharitable hostility, Iam at a less to 
ees after the strictest scrutiny of my language on that occasion. 

Such hostility was certainly contrary to my own feelings, and to my 
express advice to you. 

‘© But while we disclaim all want of charity to the persons of those 
who differ from us, let it never be forgotten, that fidelity to our own 
principles compels us-to regard some of the doctrines of the Romish 
church as involving habits of sacrilege, blasphemy, and idolatry. And 
surely doctrines which lead to such habits cannot be matter of indif- 
erence ; the grounds on which the two churches are divided ‘cannot 
be inconsideradle, nor the duty which attaches to you, in consequeuace, 
be trivial and unimportant.” 


Two points here adverted to are deserving of particular 
notice. The first is—the fatal result of indifference to. the 
essential grounds of the faith professed by the members of the 
Established Church on the part of the Legislature. It must be 
confessed, and it is amelancholy truth, that one part of the le- 
gislature has betrayed the greatest indifference to matters of 
religion, and even to subjects of morality, whenever they have 
been brought before it. Indifference is the worst disease that 
can afflict the mind of a Christian; it is like a schirrus in the 
body; it destroys all feeling and sensibility, and leads to a mor- 
bid scepticism, nearly approaching to infidelity. The most 
striking circumstance, too, in this strange indifference is, that 
itis wholly confined to religious and moral topics; on every 
other subject the members are exquisitely alive ; the minutest 
point which affects their interest either. as tudividuals, or as 
members of, a party, operates upon their feelings, with the 
force and rapidity of lightning ; and calls into play every active 
principle of their minds. It isonly on that must important of 
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all subjects, which affects not merely their temporal, but their 
eternal, interesis; upon that, compared with which all other 
topics are trifling, insignificant, and vain, that this senseless, 
this ominous, ap vathy is displayed. 

The other pot that calls for attention is the nature of those 
doctrines which induced our ancestors to shake off the super- 
stitious yoke of the church of Rome. If these doctrines be 
matters of indifference, the authors of the reformation were 
deserving of censure ; and the deposition of James the Second 
was an act of flagrant injustice. Nay, if they be matters of 
indifference, the religion of Jesus Christ must be a matter of 
indifference ; because they inyolve some of its essential tenets. 
This, inde ed, the venerable Bishop exemplifies, by the salu- 


tary instance of the atonement. 


‘In nothing is the importance of sound religious opinions more visi- 
ble, more interesting,to every Christian feeling, or more triumphantly 
characteristic of the reformation, than in the doctrine of Christ's 
atonement. If Christ’s death was a real sacrifice tor the sins of man- 
kind, then, indeed, the Gospel contains good tidings of great joy to 
all people, and they deprive the gospel of this inestimable privilege, 
who think cither that Christ came into the world merely to be a 
preacher and exemp! lar of moral virtue, and that man, by an act of his 
own, Was capable of making atonement for sin ; or that the sacrifice 
once made by Christ himself was not ‘a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world.” 

© That Christ's death was a sacrifice for sin; and that this sacri- 
fice once made, was all sufficient for its gracious and merciful pur- 
pose, is the doctrine of our charch in opposition to secinianism an 
one hand, and to: popery on the other, Our church doctrine is 
grounded on the clear and ex pre ss lestimony of sc iipiure, from which 
we learn that God * hath set forth Christ to be a propitjction for sins 
that are past,—a propitiation for our sins, and not tor ours only, but 
also for the sins.of the whole world; and that ** we have now 
received the atonement.” 


The Bishop proceeds to exhibit ether uncquivocal proofs 
from seripture, of the. trath of this dectiine, as maintained by 
the Church of England; and he then remarks : 


This evidence of the atonement of Christ's death for the remis- 
sion of sins, and the sufticicucy of that atonement made once fer 
ever, is so interwoven with the whole doctrine of redemption, that 
it cannot, by any abuse of scripiure, be evaded. Yet, in spite of the 
literal and decisive testimony of Pn ita Secinians, and Papists, 
adhere to their respective errors. Which of the two errors is the 
greater, the denial of the atonei ent gs Christ’s death, or the denial 
of its suiliciency, as once otfcred, is not easy, Hoy Miaterial, (6 
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determine. Both are in their consequences very injurious to the 
gospel; both reject the authority of scripture ; both tend to under- 


mine the hopes of the Christian, and toweaken the foundation of 


revealed religion. 
‘‘ Tenets that are productive of such consequences cannot be 


matters of indifference to the ministers of religion, or to the legisla- 
ture, the protectors of aur national church, or to the community at 
large. How far from indifferent they ought to be, we may judge 
from the awful denunciations of the old law against all violations 
of the great principle of religious truth by idolatry and blasphemy ; 
since otfenders against the tive belief and worship of God, and all 
seducers of others from the true faith, were punished with death.” 


Our Saviour’s authority is adduced to prove the extreme 
importance of upholding religious truth; and it is, most pro- 
perly, observed, that suc h is the duty of Christian ministers to 
maintain it, that they are on no account, and at no time, to aban- 
don or to compromise it, 


“* With the full persuasion of this great duty, and this glorious 
recompence of reward, what noble examples of constancy unto death 
did our holy reformers set us in laying down their lives for the truth ? 
And can that be thought a matter of indifference which cost so many 
lives, and employed $0 mueh learning to-establish ? If then, ‘ we 
cry aloud and spare not’ against the danger of giving countenance to 
the unscriptura! errors of popery, we do so becanse it is our duty ; not 
with a view to excite animosities against the papists, or to provoke their 
autipathies against us ; but because we are not contending for trifles ; 
because they are not slight matters which first separated. the Church 
of England from the Romish church, and which still make us anxi- 
ous for the protection of those bulwarks which our greatest lawyers 
have thought necessary for the stability both of our civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitution ; and for which those who wish to remove them 
have never proposed any equivalent substitates.” 


This is the dignified language of a “ master in Israel, 
maintaining truth with temperance »and firmness. We heartily 
wish, that our civil representatives would profit by his instrue- 
tion, and follow his example !— But we will let the Bishop 
proceed with his excellent observations upon the religious part 
of the question of the Romish claims, which, as he justly 
remarks, is not sufficiently attended to. Indeed, one should “ 
led to infer, from the language which we oc casionally hea 
that our representatives sink entirely the member of the se 
blished church, n hay, sometimes even the Christian, in the 
member of Parliament. ,In truth, they seem to forget that 
they are members of a Christian community, and: still more, 
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every attack, and against every attempt at encroachment. At 
the commencement of a session indeed, if we mistake 
not, a committee for religious purposes is appointed; but 
for the labours of any such committee we may, we suspect, 
search in vain our Parliamentary annals Unless, however, 
some steps are taken, and those speedily, to apply « corrective 
remedy to the religious distemper, which prevails at present m 
the British empire, the most fatal consequences will, we are 

rsuaded, ensue. Lord Sidmouth, indeed, has taken the 
matter in hand, but, if the account which we have read in the 
public prints of the means which he has proposed for the 
removal of this dreadful evil be correct, we can only lament 
the course which he has pursued ; indeed, he must have 
taken a very imperfect view of the subject, or clse have been 
afraid: to propose any adequate remedy. Ve shall postpone 
however, our final opinion of the measure, until an opportu- 
nity shall have been afforded us of inspecting it in a more 
authentic shape. 


‘‘ No political expediency can be put in competition with 
religious duty. ‘The great question involved in what are called the 
‘ Catholic’ claims, is not enough considered in a- religious view. 
As Protestants we are bound (from the king to the humblest of his 
subjects) by an imperious duty to the reformation. If the reforma- 
tion was worth establishing, it is worth maintaining ; and it can only 
be maintained by a constant vigilance im support of those principles 
which effected it in the sixteenth century, and have since placed the 
present Royal family on the throne of this united kingdon1.” 


The necessity of the constant vigilance here so properly 
recommended, cannot be too stron; gly enforced on the minds 
of every member of the established | “church, and especially on 
the minds of our governors and ministers, whose bounden 
duty it is never, fora moment, to lose sight of this serious 
trutlr. 


*€ We are told, indeed, by the advocates of popery, that every 
security shall be-given for the support of the established church, aud 
of the Protestant s succession, that is consistent with the rights of con- 
scieuce. Aslong as the Romish church continues in its unreformed 
state, these rights of conscience must be an insuperable bar to any 
thing like reciprocal conditions on their part. Even the unavailing 
measure called the Veto, which was held out to both houses of 
Parliament, on their own authority, is a proof of such impediment, 
Though this offer was made much use of on *hed@ccasion, it. was 
afterwards declared by themselves to be impr. clicabie and impossible, 
What step towards reciprocation bas ever been made by the Romanists 
im return tor all the concessions which have been made to them with- 
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in these last’thirty vears; the removal of penalties, and the grant of 
valuable rights?» What has been done by them towards lessening the 
gdjeciions which Protestants have to the constitution of their church, 
and to their religious creed? The errors'of their creed were among 
the chief grounds of separation trom their church ; and the connec- 
tion of their church with a foreign jurisdiction is inconsistent both 
with those civil and ecclesiastical rights which the king is Sworn to 
maintain, and for the support of which the Protestant succession was 
established by law. And yet their advocates, who plead so loudly for 
their rights of conscience, are altogether silgnt on the consideration 
that is due to the consciences of Protestants—a Protestant king, a 
Protestant government, and 2 Protestant clergy ; who, in fidelity to 
their respective, functions, teel themselyes bound to resist the pro- 
gress of popery, and are persuaded, that to admit the Papists to the 
privileges which they solicit, without any renugciation on their part, 
of the errors which distinguish their church, would be to abandon all 
the principles adopted in the reformation invone century, and in the 
revolution in the next. What security can be given against the abuse 
of power in the hands of those whose principtes and consciences are at 
variance with doctrines which we revere as Christians ; and with rights 
which are most dear to us, as Englishmen, aud members of the 
established church ?"’ 


In reference to the obstinacy of the lrish Papists in refusing 
to their sovereign the right of a negative upon persons to be 
submitted to the Pope for his choice of one to be raised to the 
rank of a prelate, the Bishop of Durham truly remarks, that 
they withhold from their king a right which has been long 
enjoyed by other kings, both Protestant and Papist. 


The kings of Spain have long regarded themselves as the immediate 
patrons of all the benefices, dignities, and bishoprics in their dominions 
The chapters of the cathedrals were indeed in the custom of electing their 
Lishops, but the crown had always a preponderating influence o\er 
those elections. In the year 1482 the Catholic king obtained for 
himself a papal bull, granting him the power of nomination to all 
Bishopries in his dominions. De Laborde’s View of Spain, vol. v. p. 
26. Other princes on the continent, Protestant and Popish, possess 
the sane right ; yet our Roman Catholic brethren have declared, that 
they cannot, in cpnscience, consent to the kiug’s exercising such a 
power.” 


The kings of France formerly exercised this right in the 
Gallic church, and they who presumed to question them were 


stigmatized as infected with transmontane prejudices : but what 


is more extraordinary, aud still move to the purpose, the Papists 
af Lreland formerly enjoyed and exercised the same privilege ! 

The Bishop concludes his charge with the expression of a 
fervent wish, in which every true Christian must cordially join, 
No. 154, Vol. 39, <fpril, S11. E 
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50 ' ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


that the Papists would open their eyes to the light of gospel 
truth, and form an union with the Protestant church. 


“ But it may, perhaps, be asked, why endeavour to accomplish 
so hopeless a project? Why agitate questions, which have been 
discussed again and again, with so little advance towards mutual con- 
viction and accommodation ? For this plain reason, because it is our 
duty to doso. Jt is our bounden duty, as stewards of the mysteries 
of God, and ministers of the church of England, “ to contend 
earnestly for the faith, to be instant in season and out of season,” in 
recaliing men from ‘‘ all erroneous and strange doctrines” and 
** fables" to the “ truth” of the gospel; aud, further, because 
there appears to me to be, in the present circumstances of Europe, 
better ground of hope for a successful issue to a dispassionate investi- 
gation of the differences, which separate the two churches of Eng- 
land and of Rome, than at any former period. With this view and 
these hopes, I continue to exer: my humble efforts in this great cause 
of charity and truth. I think we may discover a favourable omen 
in the abhorrence, which Pinists express, in general terms indeed, 
against thore charges of idolatry, blasphemy, sacrilege, and impiety, 
which we impute to some of the doctrines and usages of their church, 
To reject with abhorrence the imputation of idolatry, blasphemy, 
an! unyety, is surely to be prepared to renounce any doctrine or 
usage, Which can be fairly proved to deserve such eharges, Ifthen we 
could convince them (which I trust we may do, for truth will finally 
preveil) that itis idolatry to deify and worship the consecrated ele- 
inents; that it is sacrilege to suppress half the eucharist, int direct 
contradicuion to our Saviour's’ institutions, to the example of the 
apostles, and ‘he general usage of the church, for at least the first 
ten centuiies ; that it is l/asphemy to ascribe to angels and tw saints, 
by praying to them, the divine attribute of universal presence ; that 
it is impiety to deny the sufficiency of our Saviour’s sacrifice once offer- 
ed ; aod that it isa crime against the laws and constitution of this free 
empire, to admit a foreign supremacy and jurisdiction in any appoint- 


ments, civil or ecclesiastical, of this country; if, I say, by persever- 


ing in a spirit of truth and charity, we could dring the Roman Catholics 
to see these most important subjectsin the same light that the Catholics 
of the Church of Englind do, a very conspicuous opening would 
be made for that long-cesired measure of catHotic UNION, Which 
tormerly engaged the talents and anxious wishes of some of the best 
aod ablest menbers of both communions. 

And what public doty of greater magnitude can present itself to 
us, then the restoration of peace and union to, the church. by the 
scoonciuauen of two se. large portions of it, as the churches of 


hogan! and Rome? What undertaking of more importance — 
hyter interest can employ the piety and learning of the ministers o 
Choist, than the endeavour to ‘accomplish this traly Christian 
work? What more favourable period can occtr, than te 


present, when gratitude on ove hand, vad mutra! interest on the 
prompt to such an accomodation? Graritvde for valuable 
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privileges already received, and mutual interest, in opposition to an 
overwhelming tyranny, equally hostile to all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, that are not yet subject to its infidel domination, which 
has at this time ‘usurped, or is labouring to Osurp, the dominion of 
every state of Kurope, except this happy country, so highly favoured 
by a protecting providence.” 


We haye thus given the substance of this excellent charge, 
because we think it both reasonable and necessary, at a period 
like the present. We. cordially join the Bishop in the wishes 
expressed in the last passage we have extracted; and we 
admit the force of those reasons, which he has urged for the 
completion of an union, devoutly to be desired by every 
member of the Catholic church, But, we confess, our hopes 
of success in this laudable effort, are much less savguine than 


his own. The gratitude to which we advert, is, we are 
. > 


‘to say, nowhere to be seen. The recollection of past 
favours is lost in the assertion of new claims. Privileges, 
which it is optional with the legislature to confer, are confi- 
dently demanded as rights, which it would be the height of 
injustice to withhold. in short, among the Papists of Ireland, 
ignorant, bigotted, and intolerant, beyond any papists at 
present existing in Europe, there is every thing but a spirit of 
conciliation to be observed. Whoever reads the proceedings of 
the Roman Catholic committee in Dublin, must be convinced 
‘of the fallacy of such hopes as those which the Bishop of 
Durham has been led to entertain; while nothing short of a 
conviction of the folly, not to say, the impiety, of the imputed 
infallibility of their church, can ever lead the papists to admit 
even the possibility of error, much less to enter upon any 
discussion which can have the existence of such weighty errors 
for its object. Still, we admit, it is the duty of our x Be to 
persevere in the effort here so piously pressed upon their 
attention, and, should it fail to produce the desired effect, it 
may at least serve to prevent the extension oi exror, and to 
guard our vencrable establishment from further encroachinents. 
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Observations on the present state-of the Currency of England. 
By the Earl of Rosse. Price 3s. 6d. Stockdale. 


Faw questions have. been ever more discussed, or, perhaps, 
less generally understood, than the subject of the present 
publication; and this extraordinary discussion owes it rise, in 
a great measure, to that most extraordinary production the 
Bullion Report. A production which, though now no more 
E2 
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will be long remembered as the prolific source of so much 
wild theory and mysterious jargon congenial with the parent 
stock. It has, indeed, given birth to anewrace of authors, who, 
for want of better employment in the counting-house, have 
written pamphlets beyond number, and thus enveloped an 
obscure subject in still greater obscurity. 

The publication before as is a distinguished exception to the 
general character of those pamphlets ; as might indeed be well 
expected from the superior character Of the author.* It cou- 
tains a very clear and masterly exposition of the principles of 
political economy, especially those which ought to regulate our 
currency at the present extraordinary period. Lord Rosse does 
riot, like the Bullion empirics, prescribe an universal nostrum 

adapted to all times and constitutions, but, like a wiSe and pru- 
dent statesnian, he adapts his plans to the particular circum- 
“stance of the case, ald to the unprecedented state of public 
affairs, Tis lor’ship also exposes the dangerous tendency of 
the Bullion doctrines with great success, and displays through- 
out an intimate acquaintance with the commercial, as well as 
political, interests of the country. . 

The ‘superior merit of this pamphlet has induced us to select 
it from among the numerous productions on the same subject, 
and to allot to it a more than usual portion of our journal, and 
we wish that this analysis may be accepted, as an equivalent, or 
apology, for the omission of above fifty Bullion publications, 
which we have neither leisure nor inclination to review.¢ Nor 
do we at all wish to draw them from that repose and. oblivion 
to which they are so justly consigned. 

Lord Rosse begins his pamphlet with some very clear, though 
concise, definitions of Money, distinguishing between that 
which is intended for internal circulation ina country, and that 
which is meant for external, and he denies the necessity af the 
former having an intrinsic value, or of its being, as it has been 
called, an universal equivalent, &c. P. 1. 





ee em ee ee 


* Our feaders, who may not know this nobleman under his present 
titles of Earlof Rosse and Lord Oxcmantown, will, however, recollect 
him as a-distinguished parliamentary speaker, when Sir Laurence Par- 
sons, He was many years representative of the University of Dubtin, 
and is now one of the Peers of Ireland for the Imperial Parliament. 


t The wast of paper on this paper question has been astonishing ; 
and yet many of there authors complain of an excess.of paper to which 
evil they themselves have sy much contributed—with this difference, 
that their paper does not circulate. ° 
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After some observations on the nature of money, his lordship 
denies the necessity of its having, for the purposes of internal 
circulation, an intrinsic value, and of its being an universal 
equivalent; which notion, he says, was the offspring of barba- 
rous. times, when there was no credit; and, therefore, the pre- 
jous metals were used as pawns and pledges for the purpose of 
frcilitating the exchange of commodities ; he then proceeds to 
state, that it should be a primary object with every state to keep 
the value of its currency. stationary, which was effected, prior to 
the restriction act in 1797, at the expense of the Bank. The 
war with France, however, produced a new state of things, and 
compelled this couutry to adopt a new system; and the great 
error of the Bullion Committee, and of those who have written 
on the same side is, that they have applied principles and theo- 
ries, which might have been very good and applicable in other 
times, to the present period, to which they are altoge. her inap- 
plicable. 

His lordship then proceeds to shew, that in consequence of 
the war, and the prohibitory decrees of Buonaparte, gold is be- 
come so dear here, that the Bank could nct continue or revert 
to the old system. 

The effect of every war, for more than a century, says Lord 
Rosse, has been to increase the price of the precious metals ; 
and he quotes different authorities to establish this fact. 


* Tt might,” he continues, ‘‘ be proved, @ priori, that this must be 
the effect of war, for these reasons: First, that the precious metals 
are necessary to pay the expenses of armies in their movements at such 

_atime, the very state of war impairing that confidence which gives 
currency to a paper circulation at other times: secondly, that the ex- 
penses of Governments, in time of war, are much greater than in 
time of peace; and, therefore, will require an increased currency ? and, 
thirdly, that the precarious condition of property in all those coun-- 
tries, which are, or which are likely to be, the scene of warfare, in- 
duces every prudent man to conceal a certain portion of the precious 
metals, to serve him in case of any exigency. The effect me extent 
of this practice of hoarding in such situations, have not, I think, been 
fully appreciated. Every man who boards, occupies, thereby, a much 
larger portion of the precious metals than he would do in ordinary 
times, and for thé common purposes of circulation, The reason is this, 
thaf'the sum which he keeps by him, in ordinary times, for his usual 
expenses, is only «lt he deems sufficient for two or three weeks or 
months ; but wha'de liys up for such an emergency, is what he ex- 
pects will ansWer iis mioré urgent wants for.as many years. The sum, 
therefore, which a man makes use of for hoarding at such a period, is 

ten, or twenty, or perhaps forty times greater, than what he would 
make use of for his erdinsry expenses; besides, be must employ as 
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’ 
much, or nearly as moch, money, in his ordinary expenses as before. 
It is, therefore, oov ious that, in troubled times, when property becomes 
precarious, the quantity of coin which will be required by individuals, 
will be increased to a very considera Je amount. And, as they cannot 
procure ‘his at once, their demand for it will continue, until as much 
as accords with their means, and their fears, has been acquired. It this 
must have happened .n tormer wars on the Continent, how much more 
so in the present ? Formerly, «ke scenes of wartare were but partial, 
and oo very violent or extensive trausters of property followed the de- 
feats or successes of the bejiigerents ; but now, when the war has been 
general, and general for so many sears, when the contest only par- 
tially pauses at inte vals, to be renewed again and again; when all the 
mitigating reyuiations of civilized states, which d minished the calami- 
ties and the apprelLensions of individuals, are no longer respected, and 
violence and rapine are not only permitted by those in command, bat 
instigated aud mmpelled; when no man, in‘any corner of the continent 
of Burooe could, for a length of tme past, or can now, look forward 
vith confi ‘2 to two or three years of tranquil security ; how strong, 

ev uni poat gust we suppose the disposition to have prevailed, and 
re acing, to lay up and conceal such a portion of the pre- 
would afford support to him and his family in times of 


Mads LTC beak 
fisca so pecder! The demand, theretore, on this account, 
the p-esioas metals ope ating over such an extended surface of the 
nost po; the niches: portion of the globe, must have been 
very pres), g eat beyond ail former example during the present war ; 


comtue ‘oO be so, until peace, and a settled order of things, 
shell igs aie seeurty and confidence. The demard, therefore, for the 
pieci us metais from tht country, we may presume, will still conti- 
nee; and though they may become dearer and dearer here, their ex- 
port tothe Continent wili continue as long as there are on the Conti- 
neat commoadines which we wish to purchase, and which will, here 
bring a stil! gre vter price than the precious metals. 

** But the expense,” continues his lordship, ‘ of former wars, was 
chiefly defrayed, not by the exportation of gold and silver, but by that 
of Biidsh commodities of some kind or other, and if a prohibitory sys- 
tem, such as exists at present, bad excluded British commodities from 
the Cousiwent then, the expense of those wars could not have been 
paid forin the manner it was, and this ccuntry must have been then, 
as now, exhausted of the precious metals. 

* In short, the whole argument amounts to this ; that foreign pay- 
mop s, Whether for the purchase of continental commodities, or for 
carrying ov our continental wars, must be made either in goods, or in 
the piecious metals ; that if they cannot be made in the former, they 


must be made in the latter: that if these payments amount annually 
to any thing cousiderable, the whole annual produce of the mines will 
not be suthcient to supply it > that the expense of obtaining these me- 
tals must increase with the demand, and that the longer the demand 
continues, the more they must increase in price. 
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« The question then occurs, when will the demand cease? Will 
the Continent be never saturated ? ~~ Will there be no reflux of these 
metals here: but will it continue to absorb them as long as the war 
aad the prohibitory systemcontinue? To this I answer, that I think 
it will, al things remaining as they are at present. For, in the first 
place, whilg uncertainty and instability prevail among the govern- 
ments there, the dispositions to hoard will continue ; and secondly, 
while the people there are prevented from importing, they wi! have 


_no temptatjon to part with what they acquire.” 


The project of the Committee, by diminishing the amount of 
Bank Notes, to raise their value to a level with bullion, is thus 
examined, and its evil tendency exposed by Lord Rosse. We 
wish particularly to call the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing extracts; as they display much political foresight,— 
which is but another name for wisdom, particularly that of the 
statesman. 


‘« Let us first see how high bullion is likely to rise. Has any cal- 
culation been made ofthis? Is any one sure of its limit and maxi- 
mum? The Committee have not hazarded a conjecture upon this, 
Two articles are of different value, Bauk-notes and bullion. No one 
contests it; no one can deny it. ‘The Committee say, that they 
ought to be made of the same value.—That is to be effected in two 
ways: by lowering bullion, or by raising notes. Bullion cannot be 
lowered, fur the reasons I have given. ‘To lower it, you must either 
increase the import here, or diminish the export to the Continent. ‘The 
tormer 1 have just stated to be impracticable, The latter is nearly im- 
practicable likewise. Gold will escape out of this country as long as 
there is a profit in exporting it. ‘That profit depends upon two circume 
stances: the demand for Gold there, and the demand for continental 
articles here. ‘The first I have already stated sufficiently. The se- 
cond, the demand for continental articles here, is either for articles of 
luxury or articles ef necessity. Luxury, as wines, &c. Necessity, as 
corn, You cannot stop the one or the other: your constitution will 
not admit such severe regulations as in France.—Wiil you destroy con- 
tinental wines wherever found? Will you make it death to import 
them? Will you authorize domiciliary visits? Will you line your 
shores with troops, and make your armies your custom-officers }—No, 
itis impossible! “Lhis French system is not to be grafted on English 
liberty It is impracticable, therefore, here. Even iu France Buona- 
parte has been for years exercising a!l the inventions of despotism to 
bring itto perfection. Aud to do the same here, you must not only 
make equally rigorous Jaws, but equally despotic executors of them. 
And if you could effectually exclude the luxuries which are in.ported 
trom the Continent, could you exclude the vecessuries? Does your 
couutry produce eaough of corn for your consumption? Can. you 
insure abundant harvests ? Can you,rule the heavens, and say when 
the sun shall shine, or the clouds rain? Yoo must, therefore, import 
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corn, when the necessities of your people require it. You may pet 
haps prohibit wines, and command the rich not to drink ; but you can- 
not command the poor not toeat. I therefore say that you will have 
luxuries from the Continent ; that you must have necessaries ; that 
you must pay for them in gold and silver, for other articles will not be 
admitted: that you cannot, therefore, prevent bullion from going out ; 
that you cannot, as I have already shown, increase the bullion coming 
in :—that, therefore, the high pricé will continue, and probably aug- 
ment more and more. In this unexampled contest and anomalous 
tate of things, no one can say what will be its Jimit, or to what 
amount it may not arise. And then the question follows : Will you 
make your currel\cy rise to the same value? If you are disposed to do 
so, Jet us see the consequences. This is what the Committee pro- 
pose ; this is their aim and object.” . 


The contrary project of raising notes to the value of Bullion 
is next gonsidered, in which Lord Rosse displays a very exten- 
sive and minute knowledge of the political, the manufacturing, 
the trading, and the agricultural, interests of the country. 


* Since, then, the price of bullion cannot be reduced to the level of 
Bank-notes, let us see how the equilibrium may be accomplished in 
the other manner, namely, by raising the notes to the value of the 
bullion :—and fet ns see what we should gain by this operation, if it 
were accomplishéd. 

“ To carry the scheme of the Committee into execution, whatever 
may be the exigencies of Government in this extraordinary contest in 
which we are engaged, the Bank most on any emergency withhold, or 
greatly abridge, their assistance. And whatever may be the demands 
of substantial merchants for discounts on solid 2nd unexceptionable 
bills for the purposes of trade, they must devy a large proportion of 
them. What injury the country might suffer on such an emergency 
as I have been mentioning, by the Bank withholding their assistance 
from Government, I am not able to anticipate. It might be trivial ; it 


might be most important and injurious. But let uslook at it in a com- | 


mercial view. The diminution of this great instrument of commerce 


must diminish the scale of commerce likewise.—What then would | 


be the consequence ? Diminished trade : diminished, too, with those 
countries with which the balance is in our favour. Diminished im- 
portation, and, therefore, increased price, of bullion —A diminished 
number of ships employed in our commerce. A diminished number 
of seamen, who might seek from the enemy that employment which 
they could no longer obtain at home. Failure of merchants, as their 
bills would be becoming due, being denied that accommodation from 
the Bank which they were wont to experience.—Diminished manu- 
factures every where; the country banks being obliged to contract 
their issues im proportion to the town.— Disappointment and distress 
overspreading the face of the whole island. ‘This is no fanciful pic- 
ture :—look to the project of the Committee. ‘They propose that the 
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Bank should in two years resume their payments in gold. To effect 
this, the Bank ‘must begin ichtpedintety to diminish their circulating 
paper: they must diminish it to a much lower quantity than that 
at which it stood when the Restriction Act passed, because gold is 
much higher, and exchanges, which were then favourable, are now 
agains‘us. The amount of Bank paper in circulation in.1707 was 
about ten millions ; but the Directors would scarcely venture to open 
gold payments now with half that sum in circulation ; for if they Were 
obliged to close then, with only ten milliens in circulation, surely, une 
der the inauspicious circumstances of the present day, they would not 
venture to open with more thau half that som. ‘Lherefore, sixtcen 
millions of notes must be in the first instance, in the course of the two 
years, withdrawn from the circulation : that is, suppose eight niillions 
in the first year, and as a beginning. What extent of ruin this would 
bring on the manufacturing and mercantile world it is not easy to 
calculate ; no pen can describe, no fancy can well imagive it. Butilet 
us proceed. How would the city of London be affected by this? 
Take any class of people in it, be they merchants, manufac- 
turers, or shopkeepers. As no notes circulate here but those 
of the Bank of England, the shock would be felt here first. 
The shopkeepers who have their magazines and warehouses 
stored, would find no one to. buy—for who would buy, except absolute 
necessaries, when such a scene of difficulty and distress was approach- 
ing?—But the engagements which the shopkeepers had entered 
into for their goods they would be obliged as usual to pay, come by the 
means in whatever way they might. Those among them, which. is 
perhaps the general case, who looked to their usual sales to supply 
the provision for their usual payments, would be obliged to sell, get 
what* they might for their commodities. They must pay their bills ; 
they must pay their rents; they must pay their taxes: all, too, as 
usual; while the means for paying all these had ceased Seil they 
must, though at much less than first cost; though at half the value. 
In this way, undoubtedly, the price of goods wonld be diminished, 
and the value of the remaining notes increased. Others, ‘who might 
have other means, besides the daily sales of their goods ; who might 
have other resources in property of some other kind, would vot be 
under such immediate necessity of selling under prime cost; they 
might wait a little, and keep up their goods at the usual prices; but 
as all the rest, who must be the great majority, would be obliged to 
sell, get what they might, they would bring down the prices, and 
those who were able to forbear, and keep up their guods for a time, 
would, of course, have no customers; for no one would go to those 
who sold dear, wken there would be so°many who would sell 
cheap. ‘These last, therefore, would be in some time after obliged to 
sell too, or else they might as weil shut up their shops, and discon- 
tinue their business. So that in fact al) ihe shopkeepers of th's 
great emporium of commerce would be soon obliged to sell their 
800ds at considerably reduced prices, much lower than they originally 
Sve forthem ; while, at the same time, they must fulfil their con- 
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58 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
tracts; pay the engagements thcy had enteret into; pay their rents ; 


and pay their taxes, at the same rate as usual. Alt lino ime, how- 


ever, the grand project of the committee would be in forwardness, 
and the valne of Bank-notes would be rising, and approaching nearer 
and nearer the value of bullion ; though the great and general stagna- 
tion of commerce \ ould diminish the importation of that commodity 
more and more ; and its price would be consequently rising still in 
the market.” 


His lordship then takes the following view of the effect of 
such a remedy on the landed interest : 


* Thetenant could then get, for the produce of the land which 
be rented, but half the price he did beiore. How then ceuld he 
pay his rent? His rent, by his lease, was fxed by the produce of the 
Jand which he held, and upon which produce he depended for receiv- 
inpg such a sum, as would not only pay his rent, bet would also 
sppport himself and family, would now not bring him in the marker, 
as much money as would even pay the rent alone. In this state the 
tenantry of the country must be scon beggared. But if such would 
be the fate of the tenants, I need’ scarcely proceed to show what 
would be the fate of the landlords, who depend upen solvent tenants 
for their incomes. 

“ Let us now suppose (continues Lord Rosse) the scheme of the 
committee to have been for some time accomplished,— order re-esta- 
blished, and the country in a few years tolerably recovered from the 
convulsion ~- what follows ext? Peace at length arrives,—continen- 
tab exchanges are restored to their level; gold sinks to its former 
value; the Bank note sinks too ; and our currency is, with respect to 
commodities of every kind, at the same proportion it was, when the 
hrst operation of the committee began. Well, will this repair the 
evil? Will this repay all those who were such unfortunate losers 
before by the project? Will the merchant, the manyfacturer, the 
shop-keeper, the land-holder, the land: proprietor, gain now, what he 
Jost before? ‘This prospect would, at, Jeast, be some consolation. 
Bot it is to such thing. In the first place, it would be impossible, 
by any subsequent change in our currency, to restore and re-establish 
buikrupt merchants, ruined manufacturers, tecduced and shut up 
shupheepers, beggared and dispersed workmen, and an evicted tenan- 
try. But, in the next place, instead of repairing the calamity, it 
would, en the contrary, repeat and double it. The scene of distress 
would be inflicted a second time; but in a different manner. The 
currency, sinking. to its former value, would be woith but one-half 
what nt was a little time before.” 


After having stated some of the consequences which would 
follow from this, his Lordship then continues,— 


© The Bullion committee complain of the 1 acter of any change 
tu the value of the currency, which will raise the price of commo- 
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dities; but they and their coadjutors, never'seem to look through 
the other end of the telescope, to see the injustice of any change in 
the value of the currency, which would diminish the price of commo- 
dities. Now their project would do both ; it would first, by raising 
the currency up to the value of gold bullion, whatever that may be, 
or whatever it may.rise tu, diminish the price of every thing else 
proportionably ; and then, after a few years, perhaps, when,. with 
peace, bullion would sink to its old standard, and the whole corrency 
wit it, their project would thus raise the price of every thing, and 
inflict the very injustice on the community, which they protess to 
prevent—causing two certain revolutions in property, to preveni one 
problematical revolution. 

« Atter all, however, it is possible, that the price of the precious 
metals here may not increase. Events, which no haman foresight 
can now ascertain, may make such changes in our foreign ielations, 
as will prevent it. To consider the subject fairly, therefore, in every 

oint of view, I will now put this short dilemma: if the piecious 
metals should rise, as I have sapposed, and we adopt the project of 
the committee, al] the evil consequences, which | have said would 
follow. from raising our currency in value with them, will be inevita- 
able: if, on the other hand, the precious metals should not rise 
further, no injury can result from letting our currency remain as it 
isfor the present, and waiting fur a favourable time, and a settled and 
certain order of things, when the Bank may return to payments in 
guineas, as formerly.” 


The following observations ‘likewise deserve particular 
notice : 


** T pass by many minor considerations—the attempts which the 
committee have made to frighten this nation into a compliance with 
their theories, by comparing our currency to the assignats of France, 
and the paper money of Austria and Portugal. It is well observed by 
the author of the Universal Cambist, Dr. Kelly, that ‘* where credit 
cannot be given, coins are necessary ; but where well-founded credit 
exists, paper is greatly preferable.* 

‘‘ Indeed, one of the many advantages of our free and excellent 
constitution is, that it establishes credit on a basis of solidity which 
¢eaunot be obtained under other governments, Credit will not flourish 
in an arbitrary government, because the fulfilment» of engagements 
there rests upon the mere will of an individual. Neither can it 
flourish in a democracy, because there the fultilment of engagements 
rests upon the caprices of the people. Toexist in perfection, a con- 
stitution must be both as free, avd as fixed, and as steady as our's. 
All comparisons, therefore, of the paper-money of other countries 
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“* Introduction, page 21. This is a most valuable new work, 
abounding with facts, and giving the most accurate and perfect view 
of the cuins of all nations.” 
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with our’s, are, in the very first essentials which ,are necessary to the 
parallel, inapposite and inapplicable. I need not, therefore, enlarge 
on ibis spuject. I shall only observe, that as we are blessed with so 
excellent, a constitution, which gives the most certain and solid secus 
tities for public confidence, why shal] we not, at this great crisis of 
the world, avail ourselves of the advantages it offers to us, in every 
way which is practicable ?” , 

‘Fowards the conclusion, are the following judicious observa- 
tions : 

*« In mentioning the opinions of Sir James Steuart and Dr. Adam 
Smith, that a paper curfténcy could be established not convertible into 
either of the precious metals, and in offering some reasons in support 
of that opinion, TI do not mean to propose the adoption of any such 
project inthis country, but merely to show, that, if such a currency 
might be established, thus permanently inconvertible toto gold or 
silver, little danger is to be apprehended from our currency being at 
present temporarily inconvertible. | 

‘© All, therefore, that I venture to recommend is, that we should 
Keep onr paper-currency as it is, as stationary as wecan, during this 
extraordinary contest with France, instead of endeavouring to force 
it to andergo the fluctuations in value, which such peculiar circum- 
stances have, to so great a degtee, imposed -mpon gold, and are likely 
to impose on it still further. 

“*« We have seen that the issues of notes, by the Bank of England, 
are far from supplying, on any circulation, the channel of circulation 
as full as it was before thesubstraction of guineas from it: that, there- 
fore, there is no fear of its overflowing in consequence of the issues 
of the Bank. On the contrary, bot for the issues of country 
banks, we miay presume that it would not have been kept up 
to its level, as° the country bankers must be better judges of 
the solidity of country bills in their respective neighbourhoods, than 
the «directors in London could be, they are fitter to circulate that 
curreney which the country may want. And as any excess in a 
country banker's issue can only be temporary and local, no general 
injury can result fromit. There is, besides, less danger of forgeries 
of country notes than of town ones, as in so loeal.a currency a forgery 
would be soon detected ; the facility of forgery is one of the incon- 
voniences of a paper circulation; and, cohbsequently, whatever system 
tends to counteract it, is so ter preferable. 

‘* Por these reasons, I am inclined to think, that the wants of 
men, and the ingenuity exercised in remedying them as they occur, 
have in this, as in most other instances, formed, upon the whole, 
a better system of currency for this country at present, and better 
adasied to the circumstances of the times, that any statesman, of 
political economist, however able and well informed, could have 
devised in his closet. Indeed, we see practice running before theory 
in @lmost every science and invention. . The thing is done first ; the 
reason why it should be so done, is found out afterwards. The 
paper-currencies whieh have been degraded on the continent, have all, 
I beheve, been issued by thé governments of their respectivecoun- 
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tries. Fortunately ‘for this country, our cufrency, in the présent 
extraordinary conjuncture, has, to this day, been left to the manage- 
ment of experienced traders, who, “litle, perhaps, acquainted with 
abstruse theories, have regulated their proceedings by the emergent 
wants of the time, I. confess, therefore, that I feel a confidence 
in. it far-superior to what I should if it. were the theoteticaloffypring 
of the most able and enlightened politician, But if there were any 
doubt of. the solidity of this system before, I am surprised that any 
one should entertain a doubt now, seeing that it has withstood, in 
the late attack made on it by the coinmittee, an assault, whieh, if the 
system had not been founded on an‘adamantine basis, must, long ete 
this time, have prostrated it with the dust.” | 


From the foregoing extracts,,our veaders will be enabled 
to form. an estimate of the merits.of.this publication. They 
will see that it if reniarkable for. its perspicuity; and yet we 
think it might have been rendered still, more clear by a 
division into ‘sections or chapters. It is evidently drawn ap 
in haste, from. the author’s inatfeution to the polish of, some’ 
few.of his sentences; aud yet several passages might he 
selected of elegant composition. Indeed the style of such a 
work is scarcely an object of criticism, as information aud 
argument must be the great purposes in view. We think,Lord 
Rosse is always happy in giving his arguments the force and 
order of logical syliogisms, without the appearance of art in 
such arrangemenis, Indeed his Lordship appears, on evevy 
eccasion, to unite, in an eminent degree, the talents of the 
scholar with those of .the statesman. 
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The general History of the Church, from her birth, to her final 
triumphant state in Heaven, chiefly deduced from the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John the Apostle. By Signior Pastorini. Printed 
in the year 1771, in Dublin, and reprinted there in 1790, 
and in 1800, Pp. 589, S8vo. 


Iris a matter of general notoriety, that the Roman catholic 
clergy of Ireland never cease to circulate among their flocks 
books and pamphlets, which have a tendency to inspire them 
with that spirit of disaffection, and those intolerant and san- 
guinary principles, which their religion myst necessarily pro- 
duce under a Protestant state ; and this work seems peculiarly 
salculated for that purpose. ; 

The author tells us, in his introduction, that his design is, 
to give an exposition of the prophecies contained in the Apoca- 
ispse of St. John, and that it consists in a division of the 
whole Christian wra, to the cud of time, into seven ages, 
eurres ponding to the seven SCaIS, seven trumpets, and scVen 
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vials mentioned therein; so that to each a seal, a trumpet, 
and a vial are attached. 

He telis us, that this book contains a history of the forma- 
tion, an? propagation of Christ’s church, together with the 

ition made to its establishment; and that a part of this 
account is disclosed at the opening of each seal: that, on the 
opening Of each seal, the corresponding trumpet is sounded 
by an angel, which announces some events, which are alarming 
to the church, such as persecutions, or intestine convulsions, 
occasioned by heresies: that, after the trumpets follow the 
vials of the wrath of Ged, and that the pouring out of them 
mdicates those punishments, which Christ inflicts on the ene- 
mies of his church. The author tells us, that he differs from 
Calmet and Bossuet in his interpretation of this prophecy; 
that he has substituted a more genuine explication thereof; 
and he expresses a hope, that the reader will approve his sen- 
timents, and applaud his endeavours.* 

He devotes seven chapters to describe the progress of the 
church to the time of the Reformation, in the 16th century, 
and he thus begins the 8th chapter: “ The history of the 
fifth age of the Christian church, the opening of the fifth seal, 
Apoc. chap. vi. vs 9, and when he (the Lamb) had opened tlie 
fifth seal, I saw (says St. John) under the altar, the souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony 
which they held.” He observes, in p. 185, “ that, under the 


nanie of martyrs, we comprehend all! those who have suffered § 


death for religion, whether they have been declared martyrs of 
the church or not.f In the first place, it is well.known that 
the reformation, introduced by Luther and other new teachers, 
has had too much share in the spilling of blood for the cause 
of religion. We don’t pretend to produce an account of all 
the individuals that have suffered by their hands. ‘The history 
of the reformation, in many cases, relates only, in general, 
tu. the massacres committed on the Catholics.”” Those who are 
not grossly ignorant of ecclesiastical history, cannot but know, 
that from the year 325, A. D. when the Emperor Constantine 
the Great embraced Christianity, and gave protection to the 
church, it continued in a tolerable state of purity, till the yea! 





* It is to be hoped and believed, that no enlightened person, but the 
bishop of Castebala, has ever done so, 

t Doctor Milner Uesignates as saints and martyrs the persons who 
conspired to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, and so did Nicholas Sanders, 
the Jesuit, in his work, éutitled, “* de orgine et processu Schismat 
Anglicani.”’ 
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1078, when Pope Gregory VII. asurped.a supremacy in it, 
which had been previously enjoyed by the emperors, (as it is 
at present by our Sovereign) who sneuidiel in the general coun- 
cils, and regulated their proceedings; and that the canons 
which they framed were of no) force, until. they received the 
imperial sanction: that Gregory VII. and his successors, by 
that usurpation, laid the foundation of the Romish church, 
and ull its superstitious errors, which they endeayoured to 
introduce, like Mahomet, by the most grievous -persecution, 
into every European state: that after that usurpation, tke 
popes, instead of the emperors, presided in the general eoun- 
cils, and that the canons and ordinances, which they after- 
wards framed, were inscribed in blocd, and founded in per- 
secution; and that their efforts to disseminate those supersti- 
tious errors, and to acquire a general und an absolute domina- 
tion, were, for some centuries, a fruitful and unceasing source 
of treasonable conspiracies, imsurrections, civil wars, and 
massacres, and that they enforced them by numerous armigg, 
by crusades, by the tribunals of the inquisition, and the ter- 
rors of excommunication; so that their conquests over the 
reason and liberty ef mankind, oceasioned the shedding of 
more human blood than the ambitious progress of the Romag 
republic. We aay, therefore, apply to Rome, since the Papal 
usurpation, Virgil’s observation on its early state. 


Ma 
“* Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem, 
“* Inferretque deos Latio.” 


The extravagant ambition of Gregory VII. in endeavouring to 
dethrone his liege sovereign, the emperor Henry LV. produced 
no less than sixty battles -in the reign of that monarch, and 
eighteen in that of Henry V. when the claims of the sovereign 
pontitis to a supremacy finally prevailed.* The persecution of 
the Waldenses, who suffered most severely, began in the year 
1197, under Pope Alexander Lif. was continued under Inno- 
cent IIT. and lasted till the close of the 16th century. © But 
the worst of all the religious: butcheries, projected by the 
popes, was that of the Albigenses, of whom not less than a 
million were destroyed, under the. decrees of the fourth La- 
teran council, in the year 1215; in which Pope Innocent Il. 
presided. The same Pope persecuted the Paulicians in Italy, 
commonly called the Peterini, of whom he had 70,000,put to 
death, and plundered, hurned, or confiscated their property. 
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* Hume's history, chap. iv. 
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The Bohemians were cruelly persecuted in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and the Pope, in the year 1375, instigated their 
king, Charles, to do so. yj 4 
King Henry 1V. of England, over whom the clergy obtained 
an astendancy, procured a law to be passed, in the year 1402, 
for the trial and condemnation of heretics ; and the execution 
of it was committed 16 t.e bishops,* who had-numbers put to 
death under ity from that period tothe refurmation ; an account 
of whose trials and executions, by burning, the reader will find 
in Kox’s acts and monuments. John Huss, and Jérome of 
Prague, were burnt as heretics, by the council of Constance, in 
1418, A.D. As to the persecution of the Catholics, which he 
says, (p. 18%) the refermation produced, it is universally well 
known, that many Muropean states, on the improvement of rea- 
son, and the advancement of science, endeavoured to renounce 
the superstitious errors of popery, which they discovered to be 
contrary to the Scriptures aad the attributes of the Deity, and 
te shake off the galling yoke of Romish tyranny. Itis equally 
well known, that the clergy strove to maiftain them, by the 
same cruel and sanguinary means which they had adopted for 
their establishment ; which produced the most dreadful perse- 
eutions of the reformists in every European state, where popery 
had yet a firm fuoting. ‘This is so wel! known to our intelligent 
readers, that it will be unnecessary to give adeseription of them. 
He falsely asserts, in p. 186, that the persecution of the Catho- 
lics by the reformists was in consequence * of the spiritual su- 
premacy, which Henry VI[. usurped over the church of Lng- 
laud,” whereas the dsurper of it, on the undoubted right of so- 
vereigns, wits Gregory VIL. in 1078, the grand era of popery. 
He tells us, (p. 198) that the sounding of the fifth trumpet is 
indicated by the 9th chapter of the Apocalypse, ver. 1. in the fol+ 
lowing manner,“ And the S5thangel sounded a trumpet, and I 
saw, (says St. John) astar fall from heaven unto-the earth, and 
there was given to him the key of the bottomless pit.” “ Here, 
(says Pastorini) is a description of the rise and progress of the 
réformation. ‘This trumpet begins with announcing to us the 
fall of a star from heaven ; a very just emblem of the apostacy 
of Luther, who, in quality of a priest and religious man, 3s 
styled a star; but renouncitig his faith and vows, in which he 
had hitherto virtuously lived, may bé truly said to have fallen 
from heaven.” He then proceeds to give a most infameus cha- 
racter of Luther, repres: uting him as a monster, and he vilifies 
and disparages the reformation with gieat opprobrium. He 
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* It was similar to the inguisition, and produced the same effect 
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says, (p. 195) “ ‘Phe 5th seal exhibited to us only a particular 
interesting circumstance of the reformation, but now we shall 
see, that the trumpet unfolds its whole history.” * ‘There was 
given to him the key of the’ bottomless pit.” (Apoc. v. i.) 
« Yo St. Peter were given the keys of heaven, but to Luther is 
given the key of the bottomless pit, or heii. AJas! what a 
woful difference, and what disparity is here indicated in the 
characters and functions of the apostle and the reformers.” 
“To St. Peter, Christ gave a supereminent power and heavenly 
function: ‘To ‘thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall 
be bound also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose ou 
earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven,” (Matt. xvi. 9.) “ But 
how opposite is the function of Luther! namely, ia the bot- 
tomless pit, or infernal abyss, from whence flowed a stream of 
calamities, that fell upon the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
Our Saviour said to St. Peter, ‘Phou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. (Matt. xvi. 18.) But Luther boldly opeaed 
the bottomless pit, or the gates of hell, to endeavour to pre- 
vail against the church of Christ.” 

Apoca. chap. ix. v. 2.—* And he opened the bottomless pit; 
and the smoke of the pit arose, as the smoke of a great fur- 
nace.” On this he observes, (p. 197) * Luther, therefore. 
opened the door of hell, and there issued a thick smoke, as 
from a great furnace. What can this thick smoke be, but a 
strong spirit of seduction, which had been hatched tn hell, or 
had the devil for its parent, and whic th, on Luther's opening 
hell’s door, immediately burst out.” In pages 197-8-9, he 
untruly imputes many errors. to the etormbers, and ends by 
saying,“ ‘These and other errors were taught by most of the 
modern reforme TS3 and they agreed in renouncing ail submission 
to the Church of- Rome.” 

“And from the smoke of the pit, there came out locusts 
upon the earth.” (v. 3.) In p. 203, he observes on this, “ from 
the smoke of the abyss is generated a swarm of locusts that 
disperse themselves ;” and he tells us that these are the re- 
formers, * as they call themselves, who spread themselves into 
all parts of the Catholic Church. Luther*® was first in- 
toxicated with this delusive spirit.” In p, 204, after endea- 
vouring to show an analogy between locusts and the reformers, 
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* He does not reco}lect that Wickliffe, the morning star of the 
reformation, began it in the 14th century. 
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chiefly on account of their voracity, and quarrelling with one 
another, he says, “* Heretics are compared to locusts, says 
St. Jerome, because locusts are a species of insects extremely 
hurtful to mankind, as they occasion famines, eat up the har- 
vest, and even strip the trees and the vines.”* After enume- 
rating the different states in Europe, which were so fortunate 
as to embrace the reformation, and the enlightened men who 
promoted it, and whom he loads with opprobrium, he says, 
(p. 207) ** But among the reformed nations, none drank more 
deeply of the cup of errors than England.” From v. 3d of the 
Apoca. he deduces, that these locusts. (the heretics) are like 
scorpions, having the power of stinging. 

He states various treasonable conspiracies, assassination 
plots, and rebellions, which the votaries of the holy see en- 
deavoured to carry into effect against their respective govern- 
ments, who strove to shake off its galling yoke, and the cruel 
persecutions which some bigotted sovereigns, at the instance 
of the Romish clergy, exercised on such of their subjects as 
embraced the reformed religion, which he uniformly imputes 
to the noxious and anarchical principles of the Jatter.t He 
then says, (p. 230) ““ When sovereigns perceive their lives to 
be in danger from conspiracies, when they see their states 
ransacked, and thrown into confusion, by the arms of rebel- 
lious subjects, can we be surprised if thes: sovereigns, without 
consulting religion, sometimes repel the evil by rough and 
cruel means? Such was the so much talked of massacre of 


the Huguenots, at Paris, and other places in France, in 1572,§ 


on St. Bartholomew's day, in the reign of Charles IX.” 
“ The massacre, also, of the Protestants in Ireland, in 164], 
has also been often objected against the Catholic church. 
When people are driven to despair by excessive hardships and 
oppressions, and even threatened with extirpation, what won- 
der if an insurrection follows? Such was the case with the 
Irish Catholics. The insurgents were not the body, of the 
Catholies; they were no more than an exasperated rabble, in 
the province of Ulster, who acted against the inclination of 
the (Catholic) community, and in opposition to the exhorta- 


— 





* One would suppose that the prophet designated the monks and 
regular clergy by locusts. 

t The Inquisitors seem to be indicated by the scorpions, ‘ 

+ By many of the general councils, tréasou is made the duty of 
subjects, under a Protestant state, 
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tions of their clergy;* and, indeed, all such violences are 
utterly condemned by the Catholic doctrine.” What a san- 

inary monster, to justify these religious butcheries, under 
the pretext of self-defence, by committing the grossest per- 
versions of historic truth! It is well known, that the Pro- 
testants were as Joyal as any subjects in France, till the most 
grievous persecution jmpelled them to unite, and to adopt 
measures for their preservation. Francis 1. began this, in the 
rear 1545, when they were loyal, peaceable, and obedient to 
the laws. ‘That year, he had many of them executed for pro- 
‘fessing the reformed re'igion; and he sent a detachment of 
his army to burn the city of Cabrieres, the town of Merindal, 
and many other towns and villages; in which unheard-of 
barbaritics were committed by his soldiers, who were com- 
manded to extirpate what was falsely called heresy. This un- 
relenting spirit of persecution continued under his successors, 
Henry Hf. Francis If. and Charles [X.; and the sanguinary 
spirit of popery, from which it emanated, occasioned the as- 
sassination of Henry II]. and Henry IV.; because, instead of 
persecuting, they protected, their Protestant subjects. For 
this they were excommunicated by papal bulls, in which their 
subjects were absolved from their oaths of allegiance, and 
ordered to rise in arms against them. 

The enlightened Thuanus, the historian, and president of 
the parliament of Paris, was so well convinced that the French 
Protestants would be loyal, .if not persecuted, that he, as- 
sisted by Calignon, chancellor of Navarre, prepared the me- 
morial, on which the edict of Nantes was grounded; and by 
that edict, which passed in the year 1598, they obtained the 
free exercise of their religion, and protection for their lives 
and property; after which they never gave the slightest suspi- 
cion of their want of fidelity to the state. It was confirmed, 
im the year 1618, by Lewis XIL.; and yet, soon after, they 
were cruelly persecutéd. Lewis XIV. ratified it, and gave the 
most sulemn assurances that it never should be violated; and 
yet, in the year 1685, it was formally repealed; and that 
Monarch, iustigated by his clergy, erdered the most barbarous 
persecution to be carried on against his Protestant subjects ; 
of whom not less than half a million, or, according to some, 
800,000, contrived to escape to fareign countries, ngtwith- 


— 











* The clergy were the chief promoters of that rebellion and mas- 
Sacre, and Pope Urban VII. by a ball, encouraged the rebels to pro- 
ceed and persevere io it. 
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standing the vigilance of government, and their subaltern 
tyrants. 

" As to that dreadful religious butchéry, the massacre of 
St. Bartholoinew, in which we are told by Davila, that 500 
gentlemen, and 10,000 Protestants of an inferior rank, were 
murdered, at Paris alone, in one night; we are inforined, 
also, by the most candid historians, that it was deliberately 
planned and resolved wpon, some time before, by the court; 
und the better to blind the eyes of the Huguenots, and draw 
their leaders into the snare prepared for their destruction, 
Charies [X..a most sanguinary tyrant, offered his sister, Mar- 
garet, in marriage to the Prince of Navarre ;* and Admiral 
( oligni, with all the considerable Protestant nobility, were 
invited to P aris, to assist at the celebration of the nuptials, 
which were considered by them as a solemn pledg e, on the 
part of the court, of their future safety and protection, — All 
the endearments, all the assurances of friendship, all the oaths 
sacred among men, were profuscly lavished by the king, and 
Catharine, the queen dowager, to disarm the unsuspecting 
Huguenots, and to hil them into a supine and fatal security; 
when lo!---in the mist of festivities, plays, and masque- 
rades,---the sanguinary rage of popery suddenly burst forth, 
and all conditions, ages, and SEXCS, suspected of h: wing any 
propens sity to Protestantism, were involved in undistinguished 
ruin; and orders were suddenly dispatched to all the pro- 
vinces, for a complete extirpation of the Huguenots, All 
poets aud historians join’ in condemning that dreadful mas- 
sacre. Voltaire endeavoured, in his Henriade, to stab the 
memory of the authors and approvers of the Parisian massa 
cre, with the keenest shafts of satire, and to “damn them to 
everlasting fame.” Father Daniel speaks taus of it: “ It wa 
a butchery, which, when considered as being perpetrated in 
cold blood, was blamed and detested by the whole world.’ 
Father Maimbourg confesses, that the day of St. Bartholomet 
was *fso unhappy an one, that he wishes, with all his heart 
that it could be buried in the darkness of oblivion.” And ge 
Pope Gregory XIIL. testified his apprebation of it, in the mos 
public manner, As soon as intelligence of it arrived at Rome 
he called a consistory of the cardinals, and other ecclesiastics 
at the church of St. Mark, where, in a speech made fro 


— 








| —_— 


* He was of the house of Bourbon, and, on the extinction of 
house of Valois, in Henry III. the next. monarch, he succeeded! 
the crown of France ; but was violently opposed by the Pope, # 
the I’rench Papists, because he was a Protestant. 
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the pulpit, “ he expressed great joy on the oc sasion, extolled 
the perpetrators of it, decreed that he and the cardinals should 
return thanks to the Almighty for so signal an advantage ob- 
tained for the holy see, and that a jubilee should be published 
all over Christendom.’* He likewise decreed that, on Mon- 
day next, the cardinals should attend him: in solemn proces- 
sion, to high mass, in the church of St. Louis, to publish a 
jubilee on’ this great and glorious occasion. In this procession 
the populace and nobility joined. ‘The cardinals and bishops 
went first ; next. followed the Swiss guards; then came the 
ambassadors: of sovereign princes; and at last appeared his 
holiness,t under a canopy, which the cardinal deacons held. 
As to the rebellion and massacre: of 1641, in Ireland, it is 
universally well known, that the -Lrish Papists had it some 
years in contemplation, and had secretly solicited the assistance 
of foreign powers for its accomplishment, though they co- 
vered their sanguinary design with the deepest disguise. ‘They 
could not plead in excuse for it, that they were oppressed, or 
suffered any kind of privation, as they enjoyed all the advan- 
tages and privileges of the constitution. Lord Chief Justice 
Lowther, who presided at the trial of Sir Phelim O'Neil, a 
leader in that horrid rebellion, in his speech,t on the opening 
ef the court, enlarged on the very extensive privileges which 
they enjoyed previous to its eruption, besides the free and un- 
restrained exercise of their religion; and yet, he observes, 
* enjoying all this, and much more, without any provocation, 
torise up suddenly to this height of cruelty, and to murder 
many thousand. Protestants that lived peaceably and friendly 
with them, before they could take up arms for their defence, 
made the sins of murder, violence, and cruelty, immea- 
surably sinful and detestable.” Borlase says, “that they were 
elected knights, citizens, and burgesses, in Parliament :§ they 
enjoyed their religion without control, while Protestants dis- 
senting from the Church. of England were often summoned 





ss 





—- 


* The leaders in the massacre at Paris published and circulated the 
Pope’s speech, to justify their conduct. 

t He is styled, in the general councils, and is represented in the 
Romish church, as the Vicegerent of God, Vicar of Christ, and 
Successor of St. Peter. | 
e3 This speech is to be found in the state trials, in Borlase and 

Ox, ' 

§ It appears by the Commons’ Journals, vol. i. p. 299, that forty- 
one Popish members were expelled from the House of Commons, 
for being deeply concerned in that horrid rebellion. 
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before the bishop’s court; justice was equally administered 
to the British and Irish ; duties and-taxes were levied without 
distinction ; all private animésities were suppressed ; ali ancient 
grudges were removed; and, in all outward appearance, they 
lived so affectionately intermixed together, that they could not 
be esteemed two nations in one kingdom.” 

Spenser, the poet, who was secretary to Lord Grey, Viceroy 
of Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth, wrote a luminous account 
of the state of that country, now held in the highest estimation, 
In this work he describes the bigotry and deep-rooted disloyalty 
of the Irish Papists. Sir James Ware, a member of Parhia- 
ment, and eminent as an antiquary and historian of Iveland, 

ublished ‘an edition of Spenser’s excellent work in the reign 
of Charles I. a short time previous tothe eruption of the rebel. 
lion of 1641; and there seemed.to be such a cordial and friendly 
union between Pyotestants and Roman Catholics, and so con-+ 
vinced was he that the seeds of discord between them were 
co:npletely extinct, that he said, in his preface to that work, 
“* by the good effects which the last 30 years of peace had pro- 
duced in the land, in civilizing the people, in uniting all orders, 
in making them obedient to the laws, and in improvements 
made in trade, husbandry, and learning, that if Spenser could 
have foreseen them, he would have omitied those aspersions upon 
some families, or general upon the nation, for now we may truly 
say, Jam cuneti gers una sumus, and: that therefore on such 
ca isc, those ‘laws were repealed hy King James I. which marked 
th se of Insh descent as enemies, and which forbad those of 


*Eng'ish descent to intermarry or trade with them.” Little did 


he think, that during that long and delusive calm, a storny was 
collecting, which burst suddenly, and spread universal desola- 
Jation.* [ven Mac Mahon, an eminent Popish priest, and 
afterwards titular bishop of Raphoe, confessed to some menr 
bers of the privy council, at whose fect he prostrated himself 
for mercy, that he and ethers, so early as the year 1634, were 
‘sent io the pope, the k: ngs of France and Spain, to ‘solicit 
assistance towards that rebellion ; ¢ and Lord Macguire in his 
confession,{ written by himself, acknowledged, that the design 
af raising it had been so carly as the year 1628, when the con- 





* To the very eve of the insurrection and massacre which took 
place in Dublin, on the 23c of July, 1803, Lord Hardwicke imagined 
that he had completely conciliated the Irish papists, and that they wetp 
perfectly loyal: 

+ Borlase and Temp'e. ¢ Idem. 
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trivers of the plot applied to Cardinal Richlieu for succour, 
Hugh Oge Mac-Mahon, a considerable leader in it, who was 
arrested on the 23d of October, 1641, in Dublin, whither he 
had gone to join in the insurrection, ‘coufessed, ‘ that all the 
Lords and Gentlemen in the kingdom, that were papists, were 
engaged in the plot, and that, on that very day, all the forts 
and strong places in the kingdom were to be taken.” ‘The 
testimony of these persons were corroborated by many othe-s,_ , 
who acknowledged, that all the protestants were to be litoums 
inone night. We have rather exceeded our circumscribed 
limits in refuting the gross calumnies and falsehoods of Pasto- 
rini, whom, in the sequel, we shall unmask, and prove to 
be no less than a Romish vicar apostolic in England. 

In his ninth chapter, he professes to give “ the continua- 
tion of ‘the history of the fifth age.” Apoc. chap. ix. v. 10. 
“* And they (the locusts) had tails like to scorpions, and there 
were stings in their tails, and their power was to hurt men five 
months.” He makes the following curious observation on this 
verse :—* Here the locusts are said to have tails, that resemble 
whole scorpions, with stings inthem. This allegory describes 
emphatically the angry temper of the protestants, and their 
implacable enmity to those of the catholic communion. Who- 
ever presumes to abridge that ‘ evangelical liberty’ which is 
their idol, they immediately exclaim against the attempt, chafe 
‘and threaten like scorpions, to sting.’ 

_ Verse 11.— And they have over them a king, whose name 
in Hebrew is Abaddon, and in Greek Apolljon; in Latin, exter 


. minans,” (that is destroyer.) 


“ This allegorical description (he observes, p. 251,) is 
drawn with such exquisite art, that it cannot, we believe, be 
equalled by any thing produced from profane writers, 5t. 


‘John, after giving us the history of the surprising revolution 


made in the church by the reformation, closes it by letting us 
into the secret of the means by which it was contrived, was 
carried ‘on, and is still preserved.” ‘ He tells us, that the 
locusts, or the people of the reformation, have over them a king, 
who is an angel of the bottomless pit, that is, an angel of hell, or 
a devil.* Here, then, we see the original contriver and 
director of the whole work. Here, then, we see who has 
been through the whole progress their prompter, their chief, 








* If his Satanic majesty ever had a representative in a human shape, 
we may suppose it to be in some of the popes, such as Gregory VII. or 
Innocent III. 
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and their king. But who would envy them such a king ? 
or who would chuse to be the subject of such a sovereign ? 
The name of the infernal spirit is even given; he is called 
Abaddon, or destroyer. One cannot but lament the misfor- 
tunes of the protestants, in voluntarily admitting over them 
such a king, and enlisting under his banners. A second mis- 
fortune is, they have been too faithful in their allegiance.” 
‘© We have already given a sufficient relation of their violent 
proceedings in the different countrics, where the reformatidn 
got entrance; of the conspiracies, tumults, rebellions, and 
civil wars, which it gave rise to, and the subversion of states 
which ensued. Could such scenes be conducted by any 
other but the king Abaddon, the destroying angel?”* In page 
252, 253, he enumerates, with great concern, the various 
articles of faith, the rites and ceremonies of the Roman church, 
which the protestants denounced at the instigation of Abad- 
don or the devil, “as may be seen in the council of Trent.” 

The worst and most exceptionable part of this abominable 
work is, that the author endeavours to prove, by a false and 
tortuous exposition of the Apocalypse, that all the protestants 
are to be extirpated in the year 1825, or 1826; which he does 
in pages 249, 261, and 517; and he makes the following 
observation on that event: 

** When one reflects that, of the three hundred years allowed 
to the reign of the locusts, there remain only fifty or fifty-five 
torun,t one cannot but wish, with an earnest heart, thut the 
people represented by those insects would enter into a serious 
consideration of that circumstance, What a happiness! if, 
during this slrort remaining interval, some part of them at least 


would submit to see their errors, and the great mischief that 


has been done to the church by their revolt against it. It is 
full time to lay down all animosity against their ancient mother, 
think of reconciliation, and ask to be received again into 
her hosom. She is an indulgent parent, and her arms are 
always open, even to her rebellious childre ‘n, When they come 
in tears to implore forgiveness.” He then states in pages 
262 and 263, that on the pouring out of the four vials, the 
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* What an infernal atterapt to make the protestants odious in the 
eyes of the Roman Catholics; and it is well known that the popish 
priests endeavour to inspire the latter with a fanatical hatred 
against the former, as soon as they havea dawn of reason. 


+ The reader should be reminded that this work was published in 
Dublin in the year 1771. 
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wrath of God fell upon heretics in the four first ages of tne 
church, and that on pouring out of the fifth, it is to produce 
the extermination of the protestants ; whom he warns of their 
fate; and then observes, “ the Saviour of mankind waits with 
atience for the return at his strayed sheep, but theirobstinacy, at 
last, forces his hand to strike, .U nhappy children of the reforma- 
Rein Refuse not to hear the wholesome advice of the prophet 
Isaiah: Seek ye the Lord, while be may be found, call upon him, 
while he is near.’ " (L. v. 6.) : But if, deaf to all admoni- 
tions, they can continue idee in their own ways, what 
remains to be done, but to lament their misfortune, and, in 
bitterness of soul, turn our eyes from the pouring out of the 
following vial, which indicates the wrath of God against the 
protestants.” ‘Traitors, hypocrites, and impostors have often 
made prophecies the instruments of accomplishing their sinis 
ter schemes ; because, whether fictitious or true, they have 
inspired those for whom they were made, with a determined 
design of undert: iking what was promise d them, from a con- 


viction thut they were acting agreeably to the ordinance of 


God.» As false prophecies, fabricated ‘by the popish clergy, 
for the purpose of encouraging disaffection, and promoting 
rebellion in England, were common for above a century after 
the reformation, severe penalties were enacted against such 
persons as made us¢ of them, by the 3d and 7th acts of Edward 
6th, and the 5th of Elizabeth. As popish superstition, and 
disloyalty, its inseparable concomitant, under a protestant state, 
prevail more in Ireland, than in any other part of Europe, 
the Romish priests have constantly and successfully employed 
the fatidical power, to disseminate treason and excite rebellion 
therein. But such a profanation of holy writ and its ‘sacred 
oracles as this, such impieties and blasphemies against the 
holy spirit, such an attempt as this, to encourage a violation 
of the morality of the gospel, to incite the Roman catholics 
to rebel against the powers ordained by God, and to riot in 
the blood of their protestant fellow subjects, to which, alas ! 
they have been too prone, argues a great degree of hardened 
audacity, and a disregard of all religious principle, The heads 
of the popish clergy, at whose instance it was printed in the 
year 1771, would not allow any printer to put his name to 
it, conscious .of its highly exceptionable tenor, and that it 
would make him liable to a prosecution. It is observable, 
that the Irish papists were, at that time, neek and humble, 
and in some degree ebedicnt to the laws, as all the penal 
Statutes were in force, but as the bulk of them was repealed in 
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the year 1782, they, assuming an extraordinary degree of 
boldness and hardihood, had another edition of it published in 
1790, with a long list of subscribers, by J. Mehain, book- 
seller. Sir Richard Musgrave, in the three last pages of the 
text of his history of the Lrish rebellion, vol. ii.p. 202, has given 
a list of books published in Ireland, and constantly circulated 
by the popish clergy, for the express purpose of inflaming 
their flocks against the government and their protestant fellow 
subjects. In this list he mentions the edition, of 1790, of 
this impious and blasphemous volume, condemns it with just 
severity, and says, “ it was originally written at Rome, by a 
sanguinary bigot of the name of Pastorini, and translated into 
English ; and that opinion prevailed for a long time in Ireland, 
till the pious Doctor Milner unmasked its author. The Doc- 
tor ut a tour in Ireland, in the year 1807, of which he 
published an account in the year 1805. In the 83d page of 
his tour, he condemns, in the following paragraphs, Sir 
Richard Musgrave’s observations on Pastorini’s book. “ [ 
have quoted this passage, (from Sir Rd. M.’s histor;) to shew 
the care and confidence with which Sir Rd. M. who professes 
to make ‘“ truth his polar star,” and to be sb anxious to 
investigate it in every matter, is capable of palming on his 
readers a whole string of falsehoods? For Ist, this history 
of the church is not a translation, but the original text. 2dly,. 


- It was not originally written at Rome, but‘in England. 3dly, 


the author was not a sanguinary bigot, but a most mild and 
enlightened christian,* as the whole tenor of his life and writings 


“prove. 4thly, His name was not Pastorini, this being a mere 


allusion to his ministry, but the Rev. Charles Walmsley, 
D. D. F.R.S. . having been one of the scientific men, who 
were employed in correcting the old style. 5thly, the work 
does not express the most remote approbation of any massacre, 
whether French or Irish. 6thly, It consists neither of folly 
nor blasphemy, but of a most learned exposition of the book of 
Revelations. Lastly, It was not published to excite an Irish 
conspiracy or massacre, neither of which could be foreseen, 
at the time of its publication ; but to excite all christians to lead 
a holy life, and to prepare for the coming of that awful judge 
hefore whom Sir Richard Musgrave will be arraigned, for his 
unprecedented malice and calumny.” 
We cannot. he surprized that Doctor Milner should pane- 

gyrize this work and its author, as they seemi perfectly conge- 





* As much so as Doctor Milner, 
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‘pial with his own’principles. The former says, in p. 178 of 
his ecclesiastical democracy, of the traitors who were executed 
in Elizabeth’s reign, for having formed plots against her life 
and government, ‘‘ Those holy men, no less than constant mar- 
tyrs, whom catholics, in every part of the church, have looked 
upon with such high veneration.” In p. 184, he calls them 
saint-like personages.” In p. 192, he says, “ the zeal and piety 
of these truly-apostolical men.” In this the Doctor is but the 
echo of Pastorini, In p. 94, thereof, he tells us, that “ the 
4th Lateran council which is called by way of distinction the 
eat council, has decided that the Roman church, by the 
ordinance of God, has the supremacy of ordinary power.” The 
eatirpation of heretics is prescribed as a religious duty by the 3d 
exnon of that council, and eternal salvation is offered to those 
who shall set about it.* In the same work he praises the 
councils pf Constance, Basil, Florence, and Trent, those 
reservoirs of impiety, blasphemy, and treason, which have 
flowed with bitterness on most European states. 
~ The Rev. Doctor C. O’Conno:, in his 3d letter, under the 
signature of Columbanus, convicts Doctor Milner of the 
grossest falsehoods, and violations of historic truth ;. and he 
truly observes, p. 51, that Doctor M. “ adapted his religious 
opinions to exigencies of times, and declared, one’ day, that 
he would spill the last drop of his blood, before he would subscribe 


~adoctrme, which he had been himself the first to propose on’ 


the day before,” to members of both houses of Parliament ; 
alluding to his notorious duplicity relative to the Vero. This 
learned gentleman has exposed, and severely condemned, in the 
letter referred to, all the intolerant and bigotted ultramon- 
_ tane doctrines, which Doctor Milner has maintained and insisted 
on in various works. We presume that Doctor M. considers 
the extirpation of heretics as an act of piety, and as tending 
towards leading a holy life, as he praises the 4th Lateran 
council, by which it is enjoined as.a religious duty; and in 
his “ reply to the report published by the Cisalpine club, on 
the authenticity of the: protestation at the British Museum, by 








* Doctor Jeremiah Taylor, the learned bishop of Down, says, in 
Kis polemical discourses, p. 520, that this council made transubstan- 


tiation an article of (ith, and treason aud rebellion the duty of subjects; 


for one is wariautcd by the first, the other by the third, canon 
thereof. , 


t London, printed by C. Baldwin, New Eridge-street, 1810, and 
sold by most of the booksellers, 
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the Rev. John Milner,” printed for Coghlan, Duke-street, 
Grosvenor-Square, 1795. 

He expresses his fears, that the protestants should think 
that the sanguinary spirit of his church is abated; for he says, 
“ ‘Tus, to my judgment, am I and the whole catholic body, 
without consenting to it, pledged in the face of the legislature, 
to condemn the wars of Charlemagne, and the crusade against 
the infamous Albigenses.’ He seems to hope, that these 
infamous religious butcheries may be renewed and acted over 
again. The author of the Pursuits of Literature, observes, in 
a note on Milner, in the 4th dialogue, * He exhibits at once 
the extremes. of fierceness and impotence. What opinion, or 
what comment shall we form on this merciless priest, who, 


after the lapse of centuries, feels the same passion, and the, 


same thirst of blood, against these innocent victims of popish 
and arbitrary violence.” 

A third time this firebrand by Doctor Walmseley was thrown 
among the popish multitude, in 1800; for that year another 
edition of it was printed by P. Wogan, No. 23 ,Old Bridge-street, 
Dublin; to which the portrait of its real author is prefixed, 
with the following inscription, “ the portrait of the venerable 
and Right Rev. Charles. Walmseley, Lord a of Rama, 
Vicar Apostolic of the Western district. « O. S. B. D. D. of 
Sorbonne, F. R. S. of London and Berlin. Ob. November 
25th,1797, Aéta. 75, the 40th year of his episcopacy.” » Doctor 
Walmseley was afraid to acknowledge ‘himself as the author 
of this work during his life; but the heads of the popish 
church in Ireland, after his death, announced it to be his, 
that it may be the more valued by the superstitious 
and credulous multitude, as written by a Bishop and a Vicar 
Apostolic of the Romish see. It is most certain, that the 
ample concessions made tothe I[rish papists, which exceed 
even the limits of toleration, instead of conciliating them, have 
only tended to encourage their boldness, and to incréase the 
virulence of their disaffection. The number of gross libels 
which they have continued to publish, against the government 
and the protestants, and against British connection, ever since 
the repeal of the penal laws, affords abundant testimony of 
this fact. We gave a list of some of them, with observations 


- thereon, in p. 208 of our 35th volume. 
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The Ass. on Parnassus; and from Scotland, Ge Fo!! comes 
Roderigh Vich Neddy Dhu, Ho! Ierce!!) Canto 1. 11. of a 
Poem, entitled What are Scot’s Collops? a prophetic tale ; 
written in imitation of the Lady of the Lake. By Jeremiah 
Quiz, 4to. pp. 36. Js. Gd. Richardson. S11. 





Ir ridicule be not the test of truth, it is, at least, often, though 
not uniformly, the touchstone of poetical merit. Our opmion 
that Mr. Walter’s Scott’s rhythinical productions are, peculiarly 
woper for the application of this touchstone Is known ; and 
when applied with judgment, skill, and talent, it cannot fail 
of producing the proper effect. We have lately shewn how 
far this effect has been produced by its application to MWermion ; 
in the preseut instance the Lady ef the Lake is the object of 
the experiment. Mr. Quiz, however, has not followed the 
plan of bis predecessor, by flaming a complete tale, with its 
divisions, songs, and incidents, corresponding with those of 
the original. He has adopted a more refined, and less intelli- 
gible, mode of satire; limiting his imitation to style, and to 
a small portion of the matter of the original. In succeeding 
cantos, however, which are here promised, his planr will 
probably be more unfolded,, and his imitations more extended. 
We hope this will prove to be the case, as he manifests very 
suitable talents for such an undertaking. By giving the “ argu- 
ment” of the first canto, we shall convey to our readers the 
best idea of the contents of the poem. 


“ Jeremian attempts to explain many elscure passages in the 
PROPHECY and THE MINSTREL'S TALE, (Vide the Lady of the Lake) 
and to prove that such predwted the fate of the author's exaltation to 
the title of A.S.S. (it may le necessary for the reader to turn to 
the alove-mentioned poem, if he would enjoy the full force of the rro- 
PHETIC TALF.) 

“© The author dissatisfied at not receiving universal approlation from 
the pens of his poetic contemporaries, resolves on a trip to Parnassus 
to appeal to the muses for justice, and takes with him arguments to 
prove his expectations reasonalle, from panegyrical puffers ; as also to 
make known his determination of levelling at his brother scribllers a 
severe poem for the harsh epithet they had saddled on him. 

© On the Mount he meets with the Muses singing a requiem for 
THE LADY oF THE LAKE! He complains of arorro’s unskilfulness, 
and appeals to erato, who declares, that neither his voice nor lyre 
accorded with the lay. Instructed by the MUSES, APOLLO again goes 
through the tale to the satisfaction of the author. 

‘* He now compares the chequered encounters he had met with in 
poetic life toa fairy-scene,—recounts many a vicissitude, particularly 
the judgment of the Postic senate. On finding that the muses had 
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sanctioned its proceedings, he brays vocifo (e) rously, to the great annoy. 
ance and disgust of the nine, who mark him, to prevent his getting 
into their temple ly means of dallying with the Graces.” 


The only observation we have to offer on this argument, refers 
to the last line of it. We should as soon think of an elephant 
dancing a hornpipe, as of the author referred to dallying with the 
Graces! For the account of this Parnassian contest, we must 
refer our readers to the peem itself; we shall only give them 
the sentence of the court, against which they may appeal if they 
think proper. 


** Scarcély had sat the Elfin conrt 
Ere did the edict pass ;— 
That W for the fairies’ sport 
Was judg'd to bean ass!! 


- Nor all he swore, nor all he spake, 
Could save the Lapy oF THE LAKE! 


** Disgusted with his 4easily rhyme, 
Apollo and the Muses Nine 
Here strove to stop his braying ; 
But vainly prov'd their wise design, 
For Neddy S tT aloud will chime 
In spite of all their naying. 


‘* Lest at their temple he should thump, 
And dally with the Graces; 
~ One crops his ears, one smeers his r—, 
And one his phiz defaces, 
Thus punish'd, the ambitious elf, 
Ere long begins to quake, 
Reflecting, left to save himself, 
With bis rapy or THE LAKeg.” 








In the second canto the prophetic tale begins, and the imi- 
tation of the original is close ; but that our readers may form 
their own judgment of the case, we shall transcribe the “Song” 
from the tale, and the corresponding part of the Lady of the 
Lake, called the “ Boat Song,” in the second canto. We 
shall transcribe the original first. 


** BOAT SONG.” 


* Hail to.the chief, who in triumph advances! 
Honoured and blessed be the ever-green pine ! 
Long may the tree in his banzer that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it day anew, 












The Ass on Parnassus. 


Gayly to bourgeon, ahd broadly to grow, 
While every highland glen 
. Sends our shout back agen, 
‘«* Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe !” 


** QOur’s is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade, 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock. 
Firmer he roots him, the ruder it blows, 
Monteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
“¢ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!" 


“* Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in glen Frain, 
And Banochar’s groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Lass and Ross-dhu, they are smoking in ruin, 
And the best of Loch-Lomond lie dead on her side. 
Widow and Saxon maid, 
Long shall lament our raid, 
Think of Clan-Al]pine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven glen - 
Shake when they hear agen, 
‘¢ Roderigh Vich Alpinedhu, ho! ieroe!"* 


‘* Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands" 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green pine! 
O! that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 
Were wreathed in a garland around you to twine ! 
O! that some seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 
Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow ! 
~ Loud should Clan- Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 
“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ierce! " 


Such is the poetry of the Scottish bard, who, in truth, is 


ao mean rival of an English bellman! Now we shall oppose 
toMr. Walter Scott the imitative strains of Jeremiah Quiz. 


« SONG.” 
“ Hail! Hail! to the chief who in triumph comes prancing, 
Honour'd and bléss’d be the first of his raid! 
Pluck boughs from your trees as the hero's advancing, 
Shout victory gain’d for the Lake's lovely maid; 
Shout ye, though e’er so few. 
Echo, the tale renew, 
fEolus, cease ye a zephyr to blow, 
’Lest to bring back agen, 
Scouts from thedfarthest gler., 
Rodeii,,!: Vich Neddy dhu, ho! ieroe ! 
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‘* I'm not from a breed ta’en by chance-from a-common, 
My raid is well known to be puerile and high ; 
From the race of Clan-Neddy yo never did come one, 
Whose actions cou'dn't meet the most scrutinous eye. 
Fed they on cloud-cap rock, 
Poverty ne’er could shock ; 
If but little to feast on, that little would do, 
Partly fed on the thought— 
How their ancestor fought, 
Roderigh Vich Neddy dhu, ho! ieroe! 


** Proudly our braying has roar’d in Glen Fruin, 
And Banochar's groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Jass and Ross Dhu are now mischief a brewing, 

And fools in Old England are rising beside. 
Widow, son, aye, and maid, 
Long shall lament our raid, 

Think of Clan-Neddy with fear and with woe ; 
Soon shall the poet-pen 
Shake, when is heard agen, 

Roderigh Vich Neddy dhu, ho! ieroe! 


‘¢ Shout, vassals, shout, for the pride of the Highlands, 
Quaff to his health draughts of ev'ry rich wine ; 
Gather the rose-bud that graces your islands, 

And wreath in a garland around him to twine ; 
Hope soon a seedling gem, 
Worthy such noble stem, 

Like to his Lake- Lady sprout out and blow, 
Loud should Clan-Neddy then 


Ring from her deepmost glen, 
Roderigh Vich Neddy chu, ho! ieroe! 


The subjects of the two promised cantos are, “ Marmion 
feats a day before the battle ;” and “ Neddy, a tale of Chalk- 
Farm.”’ As soon as we receive them we shall make our 
report, as in duty bound,’ to our readers. If the best sati- 
rists of the country would join in writing down the sing-song 
trash, the hoard of old-ballads new revived, which Mr. Scott 
has introduced, to his own emolument, to the shame of 
the nation be it said, but to the depravity of the public taste, 
they would render an essential service to the rising generation, 
and would make the grown up masters and misses, who have 
been taught to admire his baby-strains, ashamed of professing 
their admiration openly, and, perhaps, even render it-fashion- 
able to condemn them. Next to the chastisement of public 
vice, satire can scarcely have a more legitimate, or a more 
useful, object, than the correction of public taste. 
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The State of the Established Church ; in a Series of Letters to 
the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, with 
‘an Appendix of official documents; London: Stockdale, Pall 
Mall. 1810. Svo. pp. 151. - 


Tux pain which we have experienced from a perusal of these 
letters, has been exceeded only by our regret, that the Author 
of them met with encouragement to proceed to a second 
edition. We have, alas !'tco sufficient evidence, daily before 
our eyes, that whoever takes upon himself to revile the esta- 
blished clergy will be listened to with avidity, and that his 
pernicious opinions will be received with an attention utterly 
inconsistent with all the charities of the Gospel. 

The letters ‘are inscribed to the Right Honourable Spencer 
Perceval, whom the author thus compliments : 


« If any minister of this country, since the reformation, has iden- 
tified his whole political character with that of the Church of Eng- 
land ; if one minister, more than any other, has, by his whole con- 
duct and example, proved himself the sincere and steady friend of 
that establishment ;—you, Sir, are the min.” 


It is far from our pleasure to detract in any way from the 
praises of this upright minister, or to m#ign his motives, but 
when we read him panegyrized as one, who, by dis whole con- 
duct, has proved himself the sinwere and, steady friend of the 
Church of England, our regard to truth calls upon us to pause 
hefore we. subscribe to the panegyric. We feel, indeed, that 
we can be subject to little mistake, when we readily admit the 
purity of Mr. Perceval’s intention: but, when we observe him, 
and we have observed him wiih the deepest regrét, con 
necting himself with persons associated under the fair pre- 
text of circulating the Scriptures, many of whom are known 
to be hostile both to the discipline and the doctrine of the 
Church of England, we are compelled to state the wide dis- 
tinction which ¢ften exists between What is plausible in theory, 
and likely to prove most mischievous in effect. 

This caution is equally necessary with respect to these 
letters. The avthvr, in the first of them, prepares his readers 
to hear that the dissent from the established Church, and the 
consequent danger of its existence, ayise from the criminality 
of the clergy. He plausibly professes, however, that‘he calls 
the attention of the public ‘to this circumstance with a view 
Y lenduis his feeble aid to the support of an establishment in 
ulich ke is publicly and mdiwidually interested, and he affects 
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to be employed in so unpleasant a task, with motives very 
different from those who constantly assail "religion through ‘its 
manisters, 

Thus it is that he bespeaks the attention of his readers to 
the usual charges with which the established Church, and 
her clergy, are constantly assailed. These he is pleased to 
branch out from what he asserts to be “ the Vice and Insub- 
ordination, allowed at the universities, the facility of ordi- 
dation, the inequality. of Church preferment, and the total 
neglect of ecclesiastical discipline.” 

If there were foundation for the heavy charges which the 
author proceeds to prefer against our universities, we should, 
indeed, agree with him in !amenting that they were most unfit 
places wherein to prepare young men for the ministry of the 
gospel; for, in addition to general laxity and corruption of 
manners, we are informed “ that the scenes of riot and de- 
bauchery, which pass unnoticed (or at least are ineffectually 
noticed) by those who cannot be ignorant of them, would, 
in this metropolis, subject the perpetrators to the correction 
of the police ; that though divine worship is so frequent, the 
young men are under no necessity of attending their chapels 
till half the service is over; that many of them go. there 
intoxicated ; that attendance on divine worship is held out as 
rather a kind of roll-call, than a religious duty; and that it 
is therefore often hurried over, as if it were a mere burthen- 
some ceremony which cannot be too easily dispatched ;” and 
it is in the most unqualified way, asserted, that there is no 
person who has been a member of either of our universities, 
who is not sensible of these things. 

The writer of this article was, for many years, a member of 
oneof our universities, and is happy i in being able to declare, that 
he is not among the number of those who would falsify them- 
selves, by bearing witness to this most malignant attack. 
That departures from good moral conduct, do occasionally 
take place in them, is not to be denied, as thes do among any 
other body of young men, and they are to be seriously deplored ; 
but to hear a person declare that systematic profligacy and vice 
prevail in our universities; and that it is not likely that a young 
man just let loose front, the debaucheries~ of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or from the gambling scenes of Newmarket, can sud- 


denly (or indeed ever) transform himself into so opposite a: 


character as that of a pious parish priest, merits the severest 
reprehension of every candid man, and of every lover of truth. 
Whut connection is there between the gambling scenes of 


, 
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Newmarket, and the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, 
that can justify the writer in coupling them together? 

If an ching be worse than the actual commission of vice and 
ddbeichuity, it is the ungenerous accusations brought against 
our universities, since they are intended to rear young men 
to that sacred office which is to check vice and profligacy, 
but which check must effectually fail in proportion as the 
seminaries, where these young men are instructed, are them- 
selves supposed to be corrupt. Many artful and wicked 
people have propagated this notion, and many weak persons, 
of better hearts than judgments, have unfortunately embraced 
it. | 

Having thus virulently defamed our universities, the author 
next employs himself in censuring the facility with which he 
says, young men are enabled to obtain orders. Every thing 
that is ill-natured, every thing that is calculated to lessen the 
respect of the public towards our clergy, is asserted in about 
a page and a half, in the third letter. We will not be acces- 
sary to the mischievous effects likely to follow our author’s 
bold assertion, by detailing them in our pages; but, without 
professing to haye any very accurate knowledge ourselves, of 
the mode of examination for orders, we can venture from our 
acquaintance with the clergy, from our knowledge of their 
literary and theological attainments, as a body, to assert 
that they have somewhere or other contrived to get instruction, 
which commands our respect, and which calls upon us to 
reject the insinuations of the author on this subject, as equally 
false and wicked, 

The next topic of objection is taken from the unequal 
distributiqn of church preperty. Here we find all the old 
hacknied observations repeated, on the absurdity of ot-e part 
of the clergy, enjoying revenues of the most splendid and 
Unnecessary amount, while others have not sufficient to sup- 
port nature. ‘To remedy this supposed inconvenience, 


** T would, (says the Author,)had.I the power, have a survey and va- 
luation made of every benefice in the kingdom, from the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury down to the lowest curacy. I would then establish a 
scale for exacting a proportionate gontribution from the richer clergy 
towards the fund for the maintenance of the poorer ; which fund, were 
it necessary, I would likewise increase by a liberal parliamentary aid. 
By these means, aided by a due regard to the just rights of the clergy, 
which are now too much neglected, there need not long be a clergyy 
man in the kmgdom without at least 200]. a year.” 


This certainly sounds well, but let us cooly and dispassion- 
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nately consider, Whether, if the author had the power which he 
wishes for, but which we wish most heartily that neither he 
nor any other man ever will have, the state of the clergy would 
be meliorated. ‘To us it appears that it would be, indeed, far 
otherwise. ‘The truth is, that the whole property of the church, 
if equalized, would not aflord a decent competence to the 
several labourers in it, unless that be deemed so which 
seeins to prevail in the mind of our author, who would, O con- 
scientious man! plunder the richer benefices, that there might 
not he a clergyman in the kingdom, without at least two 
hundred pounds a year. Suppose, now, the mighty work 
accomplished ; suppose those revenues which our author 
deems the most splendid and unnecessary, were clipped of their 
imaginary superfluities, and suppose that the whole were cast 
into one mass, to be dealt out to every clergyman, at two 
hundred pounds a year. Bless us, what. liberality is here? 
Goldsmith could sing of the man who passed rich with forty 
pounds a year. But lrere we are to finda whole body of men, 
ull possessed of two hundred pounds a year. ‘This, too, ac- 
‘cording to the just system of our author, would be enjoyed, in 
freedom from all envy of others, since it would be composed 
of the spoils of the richer preferments. We have no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that, should such a scheme ever be carried 
into execution, which, God forbid it ever should be, the poverty 
of the Church would be apparent in a tenfold degree, beyond 
what it now is. “he clerical function would soon fall into the 
lowest, and, therefore, into the worst hands; for what encous 
ragement would there be for young men of liberal family, of 
hibcral talent, or of liberal disposition, to euter into a profes- 
sion, in which thicir companions were enjoying two hundred 
pound. a vear. How inadequate this sum would prove to support 
the expeuses of a clergyman, need not, one would think, to 
be referred to. We are sure that the illiberal scheme of 
the author would exclude the liberal from the church, and that 
a dependence would be rested by those who did enter into it, 
on the sum proposed, which never could support the clergy, 
as a body, in any respectability; whereas, the unequal dis- 
tribution, that at present prevails in the church, gives it an 
uppearance of splendour and wealth, which the amount of its 
property would not otherwise do: it diffuses over the king- 
dum soine few instances of liberal remuneration, which ope- 
tate to the good of the church, by directing towards it, piety, 
talent, and birth; and it is not too much to assert, that 
every infericr clergyman is benefited by its diguities and 
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emolumerts,---benefited by the rank in society which he 
holds, more, it is feared, from the influence of the respect- 
able condition of some of his’ brethren, than from a regard 
to the dignity of his office. Equalize the revenues of the 
establishment, and by parliamentary aid, provide for every 
clergyman, two hundred pounds a year. You will exclude 
some from ever entering into the church, but you will, it is 
granted, allure into it others; others, as we have said, defi- 
cient in birth or connection, who would look to the two hun- 
dred pounds a year as a provision. On this, they would marry, 
and settle in life, and the clergy, as a body, would soon be 
involved in difficulties, infinitely greater than those in which 
they are now involved, under the present unequal distribution. 
Few, comparatively, it should be considered, do now enter 
into the church, but those possessed of fortunes, or who have 


some family expectation. Many of these never look to the 


emoluments of the church ; they are influenced by far higher 
motives, by pious attachment to the best cause of promoting 
the religion of their master, by love of those studies connected 
with the sacred profession, and by zealous attachment to the 
establishment. " 

Pleased with the liberal economy of the church, and the 
liberal association it invites, they willingly choose a profession 
which has never yet been other than an honour to those who 
have engaged in it. They expected to find in it as the eom- 
panions of their future days, men of like liberal endowment 
with themselves, and they have not been disappointed. 

All this has been urged a thousand times before, and will 
have to be urged a thousand times again; for there will always 
be found persons weak enough to believe, or maliciously dis- 
posed enough to insinuate, that much good would result from 
the equalization of church property. The good that has 
actually resulted from the establishment, constituted as it 
is, will be overlooked, while all real defects of a favourite 
scheme, will be unperceived or disregarded. . We shall 
hear that the revenues of the church were given to sup- 
port one entire object—the maintenance of the religion 
of the country; and that it is monstrous that one part. of 
the ‘clergy should abound where others want. We answer 
that the revenues of the church have hitherto, under 
the hlessing of God, accomplished their object, in main- 
tuning the religion of the country. Although\they have not 
done ‘so, to the full extent that might be desired, they still 
have done so, (thanks to the clergy) azdidst all the objections 
of mistaken friends, and designing enemies ; and we have a 
confident hope, will continue’ to do so, so long as we can 
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avert the pruning knife of the modern reformer, more dan- 
gerous than the sword of the professed enemy. 

The weak foundation of all charges against the distribution 
of church property will be admitted when it is considered 
by whom they are preferred. They are- not preferred 
by the inferior clergy, who are scattered over the kingdom, 
but by restless laymen, who, instead of reforming themselves 
into an humble turn of mind, that should lead them to 
reverence the clergy for the high office théy hold, and to 
listen to them for instruction, are continually seeking out 
occasion to censure them, and to sap the foundation of their 
influence. No, it-is not from the clergy that these charges 
proceed. The clergy, however poor many individuals may be, 
are satisfied. They know how to appreciate the wisdom of the 
establishment by which they are protected, and by which 
sound religion is preserved, ami'st much rebuke and blas- 


phemy: they are contented to be left as they are; and they 


spurn the tender mercies of those who affect to deplore evils 
which they do not themselves admit, and who would, indeed, 
produce, if they could accomplish their plans, greater evils to 
the Church than she was ever yet doomed to endure. 

Before we dismiss this subject of the inequality of church 
property, we would observe, that the only plausible plan ever 
offered to accomplish “a better apportioned distribution of what 
the state allows for the maintenance of the established clergy,” 
was the one offered by the Bishop of Llandaff, in the year 1783. 
His Lordship proposed to accomplish the object in two ways: 
* the first,. by equalizing the incomes of the bishops, so as to 
do away‘all temptation to political dependence in the House 
of Lords, as well as the indecent practice of translation :— 
the second, by bringing a bill into Parliament for appro- 
priating, as they become vacant, one-third, or some other 
definite part of the income of every deanery, prebend, or 
canonry, of the churches of Westminster, Durham, Windsor, 
Winchester, &c. to the same purposes, mutatis mutandis, 
as the first fruits and tenths were appropriated by the fifth of 
Queen Anne.” | 

Our author observes, that much opposition was started 
against this plan, while, in his true equalizing spirit, he 
applauds the opinion urged, at the same time, that the pro- 

lof his Lordship should not have been limited “ to the 
dignities of the Church, while there were many rectories to 
the full as fit, and, perhaps, fitter objects of contribution.” 

In the succeeding, letters, we have sad complaints of the 
neglect of ecclesiastical discipline, and of the unbounded vices of 
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the clergy. ‘“ Piety,” the author more than hints, “ apper- 
tains to every species of worship but our own.”---P. 37. 


« Do not,” he says, “ our courts of justice teem with their (the 
clergy’s) offences? I[s there a subject of public corruption and profli- 
the developement of which does not discover its: reverend asso- 
ciates and abettors? Anddo not men of this description daily walk 
about our streets, unsilenced and unchastised ?” 


The public service of the Church is said to be performed in 
the most slovenly manner. 


«* Aclergyman who gallops tothe church, gallops through the 
service, and gallops away again, is generally too unique in his ideas 
to conform to the dictates of others, though he has sworn to obey 
them ; and has of course a liturgy and arubric of hisown. Some 
parts of the service he constantly omits; other parts he either reads 
of omits, as time or inclination may suit. Having not the least con- 
ception (or at all events recollection) of the solemnity of what he is 
about, he has no idea that the decalogue can derive any weight or 
importance’ from a distinct and andible delivery at the altar; but 
that’ is generally hurried over in the desk, with as little ceremony 
as the detail of a fox-chase.” 


The paucity of communicants at the sacrament, he 
says, is wholly occasioned by the criminal negligence of the 
clergy. Alluding to the sacred engagements entered into by 
every clergyman at his ordination,---he says, 


** If laws are only made to bind the villains of society in common 
life, how low sunk, and degraded must that class of men have be- 
come, who, appointed as the ministers of God upon earth, and 
solemnly professing themselves to be moved by the Holy Ghost to 
the sacred ministry they embark in, if oaths and temporal penal- 
ties are the only bonds by which they can be bound, and those sucls 
as they are continually breaking.” 

Again.—‘‘ In the country we too often see the clergy taking the 
lead in every vice, and the first to violate that simplicity of manners 
which ought to adorn a rural life.” 


Our readers will, by this time, be sufficiently acquainted 
with the spirit of these letters, and will agree with us, that, 
if there were any truth in them, the conclusion drawn hy our 


author would not be’ unfounded. 


_“* With a parochial clergy, thus indolent and depraved; with the 
Visiting part of our establishment winking at the grossest perjury ; 
and the episcopacy kept in entire ignorance of that which they are 
appointed to regulate; it is not tobe wondered that the church of 
England is at present a scandal to religion, and is becoming every 
day more exposed to the attacks of its open and concealed evemies. 
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Still less is it to be wondered, that every species of dissent from an 
establishment so conducted, is Gpily and hourly increasing; and that 
the people are becoming restless under the burthen of paying minis 
as ss from so many of whom they are obliged to separate them- 
selves,” 


a 

That too many do separate themselves is confessed and de- 
plored, and that many more will separate themselves if such 
cruel jnsinuations as these prevail, is certain. Our author com- 
plains, that visitations of the superior clergy are not more 
frequently holden; but they had better never be holden, 
if they did, indeed, consist, as he represents them, ‘* but of three 
things, fee-paying, perjury, and feasting.”’---P. 57. 

We are unwilling to distress our readers by further extracts 
from this virulent and wretched publication. But we cannot 
avoid expressing our re prehension of the author, and stating the 
weakness of his assertion, because it is an assertion often made by 
others who, we believe, sincerely wish well to the Church, that 
« if half the zeal and ene rgy had been displayed in behalf of the 
established religion, both in England and Ireland, that have 
distinguished its opponents, we should have felt the benefits, 
both of religious and political unanimity, from the want of 
which we have so severely suffered ;” and that were the duties 
of the clergy properly performed, “religious diffe rences 
would, in a very short period, be unknown amongst us.’ 

We would not be understood to say, that, if the clergy did 
happily manifest themselves to be freér from those imperfec- 
tions, which they labour under in common with all other per- 
sons, partaking of our lapsed nature, the benefit of example 
might not give superior force to their precepts ; but to assert 
that divisions would, therefore, be unknown, were aw eakness 
‘that might be tolerated, had it not a tendency injurious to the 
character of the clergy, and subversive of the respect that 


‘should be paid them. 


Were there no divisions under the ministry of the apostles ? 
How did St. Paul labour to stem the torrent of division, which 
began to assault the church, in the early days when he 
lived? How earnestly did he beseech ‘the brethren” by the 
Lord Jesus Cl ist, that there might be no division among them? 
And what superior power would there be in the most perfect 
example of his successors in the ministry that should render 
divisions, in a little time, unknown? It is a most weak, and 
a most mischievous, assertion, that divisions now exist only in 
consequence of the irregularities of the clergy. With earnest 
prayers that God would be pleased “.to send down upon our 
bishops and curates the healthful spirit of his grace,” we still 
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believe that divisions will exist. Our Saviour, with that intui- 
tive discernment with which he surveyed future events, said, 
« Think not that lam come tosend peace on earth: | came not 
to send peace, but a sword.’”’---Matt. x. 34. He foresaw that 
men would not be regulated by the humble, submissive. pre- 
cepts of his holy religion; but. that there would be divisions 
among those professing to be his disciples. Let not those 
divisions be absolutely charged on the clergy, since that is the 
ready way to lessen their influence, and to multiply divi- 
sions. Yet are we continually hearing ‘that the clergy should 
exert themselves and do their duty. Most certainly they should, 
and, with the proper allowance that should be made for human 
infirmity, we believe that they do so; but it is giving too 
much credit to any body of men to suppose that they possess 
in themselves the power to subdue at once the spirit of divi- 
sion, and, consequently, of infidelity,---fufidelity is, indeed, 
the consequence of division ; and, perhaps, it may be as the con- 
summation of all things relating to this world approaches, 
that the faith in Christ may, notwithstanding much profession, 
be scarcely found on the earth. Our Saviour seemed to pre- 
dict something of this kind; and, therefore, let all, laity as 
well as clergy, betake themselves in prayer to him who is alone 
able to heal the breaches of our Sion, and to infuse that evan- 
gelical temper among us, that may cause us to delight in 
going together into the house of the Lord, and there worship- 
ing him together with one heart and with one soul. 

The last topic which we shall notice from these letters is 
that of non-residence. This is said to teem with abun- 
dant evil; and, iv our author’s opinion, the happy consequence 
of dealing out to the clergy his favourite two hundred pounds 
a year would be, ‘* that there need not be a parish in, the 
kingdom without a resident minister.” We are as. friendly 
as the author can be to a resident mivistry ; but, we think that 
he, and most other writers, have failed to suggest the most 
advisable means to elfect the object. They have, for the most 
part, considered it sufficient to recommend the provision of such 
a sum, to the clergymen, as is by them deemed suflicient to pro- 
cure for him decent maintenance ; and they have not certainly 
been ver y nice in the means to be resorted toto procure that main- 
tenance. According to the plans that have been sugyested, thisis 
tobedone by stripping the richer preferments. ‘To us a more di- 
rect, aucl, at least, as just a method offers itself. Every parish 
in the kingdom, we most readily admit, should have a resident 
minister; but it, should be left with the incumbent whether 
that residence should bein his own person or in that of ano- 
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‘ther. We are aware that to-this plan objections might be 


- while the established clergy are labouring to stem the torrent 









































offered ; but we are of opinion that it would be generally pro- 
ductive of more good than could be outweighed by any par- 
ticular objections. Neither need any be startled at the seeming 
absurdity of a plan that would allow of clergymen to hold bene- 
fices without lawfully requiring them to reside in. person ; for, 
without any provision being made to this effect, other than that 
of not facilitating pluralitiés,.and, in some cases, abridging 
them, it will ever be so much, we hope, in the wish, as well 
as to the advantage of the clergy, to reside on their benefices, 
that there will always be Sista very considerable majority 
todo so. It is of little use to state that many preferments 
are so small as not to allow of residence. If one clergyman 
did not like’to reside, another, no doubt, might, and should, 
be found who would reside. Admitting even that there are 
some preferments so small as not to hold forth any 
eg pm of a resident minister upon them, theyare, in num- 

r,.so very inconsiderable, as to afford no argument against 
the general utility of the plan; and, if they should, the ob- 
oe might easily be remedied by a small parliamentary aid. 

he evils of non-residence might thus be effectually removed, 
without any violation of public or of private property $ the 
stimulus arising from the unequal distribution of the Church 
revenues might continue beneficially to operate, which it 
would not do on the contracted plans of modern reformers, 
that dispensing power, which is in the hands of bishops, 
so often involving them in misunderstandings with their 
clergy, would cease, and the mischief of enforcing residence, 
in many cases, which may be better conceived than described, 
would be avoided. 

Much as we have had occasion to censure the: author of 
these letters, it would be unjust to part from him without 
bestowing our unlimited commendation ov the justice of the few 
remarks he offers respecting the scarcity of churches in populous 
districts. This is a subject that has often been adverted to; 
but nothing has ever been done effectually to remedy the 
inconvenience, which is alarming to the very existence of our 
establishment. The thought is painful in the extreme, that, 


of Schism, the majority of persons around the metropolis 
should actually be under the necessity of either neglecting 
ublic worship, or of resorting to a conventicle. This is an 
evil of the greatest magnitude, injurious to the religious prin- 
ciple of the rising generation, and which calls loudly upon 
the government of the country, no longer to think merely 
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upon it, but instantly to act. From this not having already 
acted, more evil has been done than can be repaired for many 
ears to come. We will conclude with the remarks of our 
author on this subject, observing, that preparations are mak- 
ing, we hear, for averting the evil from the parish of Mary- 
la-bonne. May they speedily and effectually be made in every 
other parish similarly cireumstanced ! ; 


“ This deficiency of churches must be apparent to every one, 
The parish of Mary-la-bonne alone is said to contain 60,000 inbabi- 
tants, while its church and chapel will not accommodate more than 

persons! That of Saint Pancras is in the same predicament ; 

and many other instances of the same sort exist in the metropolis and 
various parts of the kingdom. On what ground this indispensable 
object has been so long postponed, or can be. any longer delayed, f 
am at a loss to conceive. The plea of economy, on sucha subject, 
can only be ear 9 with the most disgraceful hypocrisy. Shall we, 
Sir, the most favoured nation upon earth, and who, in the public 
service of our church (especially upon fasts and other extraordinary 
occasions), constantly, and most truly, ascribe our grandeur and 
ag to the peculiar favour of divine providence ;—shall we, . 
say, deny to at Jeast one-third of our population, the means of 
serving that providence, as he himself comrnands us to serve him ? 
Shall we, who justly boast of possessing the most pure and reform- 
ed system of christianity, be discussing the furtherance of every 
system of religion but our own? Shall a nation, ssing a public 
revenue superior to those of all the other states of Europe combined, 
have no part of it to bestow upon that religion which is our safeguard 
here, and our only means of happiness hereafier? Have we the 
means of enriching, to prodigality, favoured familics wno want 
nothing ; and can we found gaols, bridges, roads, barracks, aye, Sir, 
and Catholic colleges; but have nothing to spare (oh, adrhirable 
economists!) towards affording the means to the people eo ey 
attending the divine worship of their make: and redeemer? Words, 
Sir, are wasted upon this plain and palpable subject. Its importance 
has been felt by statesmen in their infancy ; but, unfortunately, has 
not ‘ grown with their growth, or strengthened with their strength.” 
Lord Sidmouth, it is well known, intended to supply the deficiency 
of churches in the metropolis. That upright statesman, however, 
who, in times of less peri! and difficulty, would have honoured the 
Councils of his sovereign, has left his intentions for abler heads to 
accomplish; and, till its accomplishment is begun, .no ministry 
Ought to call themselves the friends of the church ; nor can we talk, 
aa nation, of our attachment to religion, without evident self-de- 
ception of the grossest hypocrisy.” 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


- ~~ 


A Letter ta the Right Honouralle Sir John Sinclair, Bart. (Author 
of the History of Revenue, and other fugitive Pieces) on the Sul. 
ject of his Remarks on Mr, Huskisson's Pamphlet, By a Country 
Gentleman, Svo. pp. 23. 1s. 6d. J.J. Stockdale. 1811. 


We suspect this champion of the Bullion Committee, (which the 
wisdom of Parliament has now consigned to ‘‘ the Tomb of all the 
Capulets,” never, we trust, to rise again,) of fighting under false 
colours; for, in .his cursory reflections, instead of ‘‘ the practical 
lain sense of a Country Gentleman,” for which he takes credit to 
Pimmself. we descry nothing bat the sophistical subtilty of a financial 
theorist. . 

In order to make out his case, the depreciation of Bank Notes, 
he assigns to them what he calls, somewhat ungrammatically, ‘* two 
values ;” the one their actual value, the other their computatle value, 
But we suspect, that every man of ‘‘ practical plain sense,” will be 
satisfied with his knowledge of the actual value of Bank paper, 
without reference to any other fictitious, artificial, imaginary, or 
argumentative, value ; in other words, that so long as he can obtain 
as much bread, meat, clothes, or any other article of necessity, 
comfort, or luxury, for a one pound Bank ote as he can for twenty 
shillings in good’ silver, he will treat with supreme contempt every 
argument, however ingenious, the professed object of which is to 
prove the depreciation of such note. . 

At «the close of his letter this Town Rustic, who, by the bye, 
treats Sir John Sinclair much in the same way in which he charges 
the Baronet with having treated Mr. Haskisson, by noticing only 
such, parts’of his tract as suits the purpose of his own argument, 
guotes Adam Smith, the oracle of our political economists. But, 
unfortunately, Adam Smith affords no support to his position. 
Indeed, the letter writer begs the question, or has recourse to what 
the logicians call a petitio ~principii; for, because Adam Smith has 
demonstrated, according to him, thé evil consequences resulting from 
an excess of circulating paper beyond the quantity necessary for car- 
rying into effect the commerce, labour, and industry, of the country, 
be takes it for granted that such consequences must ensue from the great 
issue of Bank notes in this country. With such profound contempt 
does this man of practical plain sense treat the understanding of his 
readers, that he does not think it necessary to adduce a single fact, 
oreven to.enter into the smallest argument, to prove that the quantity 
of Bank notes now in circulation in Great Britain, is greater than i 
necessary for carrying into effect the commerce, labour, and industry, 
of the country !! 
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POETRY. 
—— 


The Nun, an Amatory Poem. With other desultory Poems. By am 
Officer of the Royal Navy. 12mo. Pp. 106. 5s. Gd. Ebers. 1811. 


Tuese poems are ushered in by a preface, in which we are informed, 
that they were written while the author was a midshipman, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty, in which the severity of criticism 
is deprecated, on account of his ‘‘ unpoetical profession ;” and in 
which we are told, that they were never designed for publication, and 
,would not have been published, but for the advice of a friend, on 
whose judgment he could rely. 

To this we answer, that his friend has proved his enemy in giving 
him such advice ; and that, although we might 'be disposed to admit 
his plea in deprecation of critical severity, had his lines no other fault 
than their want of harmony ; yet, that he deserves not merely the 
severest inflictions of the critic’s lash, bat the marked reprobation 
of every virtuous mind, for the beastly sensuality of his muse. 

We confess the very title excited our suspicions ; the Nun, an ama- 
tory tale, prepared us for some love-stricken heroine, who, crossed in 
her passion, had fled from disappointment to a convent. We were 
deceived, however ; for the nun in question, to whom we are first in- 
troduced as to a model of piety and virtue ; who entered the cloisters 
at an early age, and voluntarily took the veil, before passion had dis- 
turbed her peace ; suddenly bursts forth into the language of a prosti- 
tute, makes the most abandoned confession, not of profligate conduct, 
but of profligate fvelings, to a sister nun, debauches er principles, and 
then they form together the notable plan of gratitying their own sen- 
suality by the seduction of their respective contessors!!! With the 
successful attempt of ‘‘ The Nun,’’ upon her confessor, who makes an 
assignation with her in a secret grotto, the drama, (for it is a dramatic 
piece) ends. The language is most gross; the part assigned to the 
heroine is most unnatural, and the whole is a shameless libel on the sex, 
Indeed, it evidently proves the writer's profound ignorance of the fe- 
male character, This we could easily demonstrate did we feel it pro- 
per, or decent, to expatiate upon such a subject. The same objection 
applies to one or two of his smaller poems, and the rest are beneath 
Criticism. 


Poetical Pastimes. By James Fitzgerald. 12mo. Pp, 144. 78. Car- 
penter, 1811. 


Ma. Fitzgerald's muse is careless and gay, but not licentious. ‘ Love 
and wine !" is her motto, on which she rings her changes, éndeavour- 
ing to produce the music of Anacreon. Her ‘* Poetical Pastimes,” 
aré numerous, and vary in form and shape more than in tenour. Odes, 
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| quatrains, epigrams, and epitaphs, besides non-descripts, are to be t 
4 found in this little volume, which, if it fail to interest the reader, will I 
i not, at least, offend him. We shall exhibit one specimen of the bard’s 
talents, styled, we know not why, a guatrain. 
| “ TO A LADY, 
* On her presenting the Author ti a Watch-paper in the form of a 
Ade ree. ] 
uf ¢ Thus trees, my fair, resemble thee, ) 
Ne Array'd in all the charms of May ; 
Reb Save that thy charms still fresh shall be, : 
dee Long after theirs have pass’d away. , ) 
Pa ‘* Yet, ah! this envious watch observe, . 
Prophetic of all beauty’s doom ; 
It tells me, too, without reserve, | 
That years shall steal away thy bloom ! : 
it _ But virtues of unfading grace, 
| he With ey’ry ornament of mind, 
Shall haste to fill thy beauty’s place, 
| When beauty could not hope to bind.” 
. ‘ 
: The Adventures of Ulysses; or the Return to Ithaca, a classical drama 
Jrom Homer. By Mr. James Mendham, Junior. 8vo. Pp. 60, 
2s. 6d. Sherwood and Co, 1810. 
We cannot compliment Mr. Mendham on_ having given additional 
, beauties to the Odyssey of Homer, notwithstanding his avowed obtiga- 
| tions to the version of Pope, (which, by the bye, we should not have 
discovered, if be had not candidly acknowledged them) by this dra- 
| : matic attempt. Indeed, it was a flight so bold that even a more expe- 
i rienced muse might have failed in the effort. His dedication, to Lord 
; Westmoreland, proves him to be a young man of good principles, and, 
therefore, we lament our inability, consistently with our duty, to be- 
| | stow on him any greater portion of praise, or to encourage him to a ree 
| petition of similar exertions, 
meee 
i ti) Iphotelle; of the Longing Fi. A Poem. By Ralph Palin. 8vo. 
Hare be Pp.71. Cadeli and Davies.. 1810. 


, Miss Iphotelle, a lady to whom we are now introduced for the first 
’ time, is prime minister, it seems, to the goddess Spleen ; and is chiefly 
' employed in exciting whims, ynegrims, and odd fancies, vulgarly 
yclept lenging-fifs; in the married part of her sex. The object of the 
Ae poet is to ridicule the force of imagination, and its imputed conse 
quences, in pregnant women ; and could it produce, even in the slights 
est degree, this salutary effect, most heartily would we contribute to 
its circulation by every means in our power. But the weapon which 
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the author has selected for-his purpose is not wielded with that dexte- 
rity and address which can alone give force and efficacy to its blows. 
Indeed, instead of having any need of an apology for an excess of le- 
vity, (and such an apology is made in the Advertisement) bis chief de- 
fect, in our opinion, is the want of a sufficient portion of it to render 
his poem adapted to its professed object. His muse, too, seems to 
have been jaded before she had reached the end of her journey. For 
in some of the first cantos there are considerable strength, elegance, 
and h«rmony, while the greatest portions of the last are vapid, dull, 
and prosaic. The construction of the Poem is framed after the model 
of that exquisite /ijou, Pope's Rape of the Lock. There are some lines 
which appear to be intended for a parody of the Messiah, (from the 
close resemblance of the passages to which we allude, in the two 
Poems,) and which are, on that account, most objectionable. 

It is not, in our notice of such a production as this, that we can be 
expected to offer any opinion on the serious subject to which it refers, 
—the force of imagination in pregnant women. It is a subject which, 
half a century ago, gave rise to very long and very learned discussions ; 
a well as to many ludicrous and many satirical attacks. ‘The reality of 
that force is, unhappily, too well demonstrated by its effects, though 
the means by which the visible consequence is produced, like many 
other operations in the animal economy of femairs, must ever elude 
the wisdom of the philosophic, and the vigilance of the practical, ine 
quirer, 
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4 Sermon preached at the Anniversary meeting of the Stewards of the 

Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thurs- 
day, May 10, 1810. By the Rev. James Stanier Clarke, L. L. B. 
F. R.S, Chaplain of the Household, and Librarian to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, Vicar of Preston, Sussex. 4to. pp. 29. 
Rivingtons, 1811. - 


In this sermon, the antiquity of the connection between the supreme 
civil and supreme ecclesiastical authority, in other words, the intimate 
alliance between Church and State, or the justice of the more mo- 
dern sentiment thus briefly expressed “ Cuurcn and Kiwe,” is 
clearly demonstrated from the scriptures, In Mercuisepex, King 
of Salem, the double character of King and High Priest were un- 
doubtedly united; though the modern folfowers of the Church of 
Rome have the presumption to denominate such an union impious. 
The lessons deduced from this fundamental position are ably en- 
forced by Mr. Clarke, who views the important. subject in a just 
light, and who discusses it with becoming seriousness and dignity. 
After quoting the dying words of the aged King David to his son. 
Solomon, words which cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind 
sf every parent and of every child, shewing that the only means, 
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condition, or terms, by which the favour of the Almiglity can be con- 
ciliated, are a strict obedience to the divine commandments, and the 
subsequent conduct of Solomon, conformably with these solemn 
injonctions, he draws the following conclusion, as applicable to the 
— of this favoured land. 


_ € Such was the conduct of that renowned monarch, Solomon, 
styled the wisest of mankind ; who thus declared himself sensible, 
that without an established reigion, without preserving a connection 
between the Creator and his created, nothing was great in any 
soveteign, nor could prosper in any government. And the same 
Opinion must be acknowledged, and must prevail in a much greater 
degree, under the brighter influence of christianity ; so essentially 
adapted; according. to the felicity of our establishment, to confirm 
the excellency, and to preserve the purity, of a free monarchy; 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there, and there-aloue, is real liberty, 
For though the kingdom of Christ was not of this world, the sublime 
prince iples of morahty, of merey, and of justice, which he had re- 
vealed, were destined to be estab lished in the hearts of his disciples ; 
to bring forth frait an bundred-fold, in the general good that chris- 
tianity rendered to society, aud more especially to those governments 
tinder which its followers lived, whose subjects were “thus edified 
both by precept aud by example. 
~ « The doctrines of revelation thus blended with, and becoming a 
part in the governments of ali Christian nations, have, in an eminent 
ree, embodied themselves with, and exalted, the laws of Engs 
land; and, therefore, naturally manifested in the mild and pure chae 
racter of our statutes, stamping them with a solemnity, and enjoining 
an obligation to obedience, which they could never otherwise have 
possessed,, So reliciously sensible were our ancestors, to whom we 
awe much of this blessing, of that essential connection between the 
ordinances of God and their laws; that with a precision, which none 
but the weak, the wicked, can oppose, they have. diligently pur- 
sued the examples of the most eminent of the Jewish monarchs, 
in a devout attention to those ceremonials, which publicly mark 
gue Union or Cuurcu-anp Srare. Auvd in all the de:ail of 
legislative or Jegal proceedings, the y have inavatiably taught what 
we still practise and revere,—the kading and paramount duty of 
first rendering, on all occasions, Hokour unto Him, to whom 
Honour is pre-eminenily due; and who, in consequence, causeth 
that blessing and that support to descend, which retarneth honour on 
our own beads. Whenever the British Senate assenib:e to enact 
or to meliorate statutes, the prayers of the Church, by preceding 
their deliberations, are intended Yo manifest the conviction of the 
King and of the nation, that the powers that Le are ordained of God, 
When our learned and upright jocles leave ths metropolis to see 
that statutes thas religiously framed, are exccated with that impare 
tiality which forms the g!oty cf our beloved country, and the envy 
of all the world; the magisuates and officers of the State, at each 
assize, are previously required to attend the service of the Church, 
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aud there to receive the spiritual exhortation of some appointed 
minister: submitting their authority to that higher power, whence it 
is derived, and causing the devgut light of our laws toshine besore 
men, anil to glorify their father which is in Heaven,” 


These are considerations which cannot be too strongly pressed upon 
the public mind, in this age of Toleration run mad, or, which is the 
sane thing, in this age of prevalent Schism, which our modern Pun- 
tans and Latitudinarians, in correction of the scriptures, no longer 
consider as a Sia. It behoves our clergy, at such an alarming period, 
to exercise an unusual degree of vigitance, and, in one respect, at 
least, to profit by the example of their enemies, in combining and co- 
operating in’ support of the pure tengs of the Established Church, 
which is now threatened on every side. 
Tne Necessity of Attention in a Christian Minister to his Duties, 

and the beneficial Consequences attending a faithful discharge of 

them ; a Sermon preached at St. Alary’s, Brecknock, on Wednes- 
day, Jug. 8th, 1810, et a Visitation held by the Right Reverend the 

Lord Bishop of St. David's. Published at his Lordship's request, 

with the patronage of the Society for promoting Christian knowledge 

and Church union, estallished in his Diocese. By the Rev. W. 

J. Kees, A. M. Rector of Cascob, Raduorshire. 18mo. pp. 22. 

ls. Printed at Hereford. Walker, London. 1811. 


Tats is a plain and sensible discourse on a subject, the importance 
of which will be acknowledged by every man who reads the 
preacher's text:—** Take heed unto thyself, and unto thy doctrine ; 
continue in them: for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself, and 
them that hear thee.” The inducements to purity of life, and sound- 
hess ot doctrine, here held out to the Christian minister, are certainly 
the most potent which can operate on the mind of mau. Nothing 
jess than the salvation of himself and of his flock, is the blessed 
reward here promised to the faithful pastor! Mr. Rees places these 
objects before his clerical brethren, in a clear aud forcible 
point of view, and his sermon is creditable to his abilities and his 
principles. 

















Patriotism directed by Religious Principle. A Sermon, preached in 
the Parish Church of All Saints, with St. Peter's in Stamford, 
in the County of Lincoln, on Sunday the third day of June, 1810. 
By the Rev. Charles Sanders, A. M. Curate. 

Tats discourse, w ether we consider the matter or the manner of it, 

tie doctrine or the style, ranks, unquestionably, among the best 

discourses in our language. It is one of those sermons which are 
geierally denominated political, and which a certain description of 
persons in this country constantly labour to discredit, under the 
flimsy pretext that, politics and relivion are things wholly distinct 
trom each other, and should, consequently, never be brought togee 
ther in the same point of view, Superficial and uninformed, indeed, 
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98 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
must that mind be, which can be deceived by such a es and fal. the 
Jacious pretext. Was man formed for a savage to run wild in the 
woods, the-slave of his passions, curbed by no restraint, and sub- me 
ject to no controul ?- Or was-he destined to be a social being, depen. pn 
dent on his.fellow creatures, a member of civil society, to be 
governed by laws? ‘The wildest speculatists scarcely will maintain, f 
that the latter was not the real destination of man. If, then, such of 
, | be the case, is it to be supposed that a benevolent and all-wise a 
, Creavor would leave him without any other guide to social order and pe 
| social happiness, than such as his own weak and inefficient’ reason, ‘ss 
. uninspired and unassisted, could supply ?>— No; such was not the the 
i purpose, such was not the will, such was not the conduct, of the _ 
f Almighty. In the earliest times, he made known his pleasure, wigs 
. as .o the leading principles of social subordination and obedience, x 
The Jews, for a long period, acted, in their political as well as their wn 
) religious relations, under his immediate superintendance and direc sich 
tion; and the revelation, which he disclosed to us through the divine - 
) bis agency of his son, is clear, positive, and imperetive, in its enforce wi 
4h ment oi political duties. How, then, dare any one urge the im- on 
ote propriety of making these duties the occasional subjects of discussion | 
: oa in the pulpit. ‘They are so blended, indeed, with our religious and du 
E moral duties, that it is most difficult to keep them asunder. And of 
iy vain, most vain, would be every attempt to enforce the great political vel 
} duty of allegiance without the solemn sanctions of religion. Ou 
We have deemed these few prefatory remarks necessary, in ordet tan 
to counteract a too-prevalent notion, not merely among artful and vio 
designing men, but among others who are well-disposed, but supete anc 
’ ficially informed; and who are too apt to preter the shew of liberality saf 
to the substance of truth. an 
ia ‘€ The precepis,” observes this intelligent preacher, “ delivered 0 
i | by those woralists who have deduced the obligations of duty from ry 
i hae considerations independent of revelation, are, in many respects, OF 
8 defective. They are unable to correct the intentions, and to cleanse tha 
| the heart; they are liable, in their application, to error and perver- pat 
Re. sion ; and ‘the 'y are destitute of authority suthcient to enforce obedience, mo 
i} Butin that pure aod peaceable wisdom which cometh from above, to 
poet that complete instruction is afforded, by which (2 Tim. c. ii. 17.) 
Aa eg the man of Gop is thoroughly furnished unto all good works: what 4 
nag] His is expedient is enjoined with clearness and precision; and we are 
eo De | informed, that consequences of the bighest importance will result | 
1h > from the conduct which we adopt. Just and impartial as is this 
pheey 8 account of the precepts ot the Christian religion, men of perverse : 
i ie \ minds have nevertheless endeavoured to depreciate their excellence. Tr 
biti s ‘* In the primitive ages, recourse was had to artful misrepre de! 
sentations, in order to excite against the followers of Jesus Christ the a 
bhad ahd Gngovernable fury of pupular indiguaiign : and one of the pie 
charges unjustly alleged was, that they. were disturbers of public on} 
: tranguillity, and @nemies to the civil authority under which they len 
i |i 4 lived, Later times bave shewn that there have not been wanting, He 
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those who, on the. contrary, have censured the language of the 
sacred writings, as enjoining an absolute submission to existing autho- 
rity, however despotic ;.and have endeavoured to disseminate an 
opinion equally unfounded, that the preeepts of the Christian religion 
are adverse to the cause of c vil liber:y, and favourable to the claims 
of unrestricted power. If, however, we consider the real tendency 
of those precepts which relate to this subject, we shall discover that 
neither of these accusations can be proved.” 


Indeed, the former of these charges is belied by almost every page in 
the New Testament ; its doctrine is essentially the doctrine of peace ; 
and the duty of obedience to lawful authority is enforced in the most 
impressive and in the most authoritative manner. On the other charge 
it is not necessary to dwel]. The divine precepts are as plain as they 
are forcible, and he who runs may readthem. From general con- 
siderations, the preacher decends toa particular examination of the 
existing constitution of this country; through which our limits 
will nut allow us to follow him. And he concludes an excellent dis- 
course, with the following useful and pious admonition. 


* Our own interests and the will of God concur in enforcing those 
duties which result from the relations of social life; and the path 
of loyalty, and of dutiful submission to the authority of civil go- 
vernment, is the path also to individual and national prosperity. 
Our minds ought to be impressed with a full conviction of the impor- 
tant trath, that public happiness is founded upon private virtue. The 
violence of zeal should be tempered*by well-advised discretion, 
and the ardour of patriotism directed by religious principle. Our own 
safety and advantage, the love of our country, the voice of reason, 
and the injunctions of revelation, unite in requiring a due obedience 
to those regulations, which are essentially necessary to the security 
and welfare of the individual, as well as to the peace and good order 
.of society: And it is not less agreeable to the spirit of Christianity, 
than it is expedient for the true interests of mankind, that we should 
pursue that advice which is given by the Apostle, to “ put them in 
mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, 
to be ready to every good work.’ 


4 Sermon, occasioned ly the Death of Mrs. Trimmer, preached at 
New Brentford, Middlesex, on Sunday, January@ 181. By 
the Rev, Thomas Tunstall Haviland, A M. Fellow of Corpus Christi, 
College, Oxford. Putlished ty Desire. 8vo. pp.22. Hatchard. 
18ii. ‘ 


Tnis is a tribute of justice to departed virtue; a faint attempt to 
delineate the character of one of the best women which Great Brie 
tain, fertile as she is in female excellence, ever produced. The 
piety of Mrs. T:immer was not of @ passive nature; her conduct was 
Oniformly directed. by the most active principle of Christian benevo- 
lence, producing the most powerful efforts of ‘huinan beneficence. 
Her works, for geveral usefulness of effect, goodness of intention, 
H 2 
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and importance of object, have been equalled by few, by none ex. 
celled. Her actions and her writings haye combined to immortalize 
her memory, and to give her adeep and lasting interest in the affec- 
tions of all who are not callous to every religious and moral feel- 

iv 

Mr. Haviland has performed his task (one certainly of great dif- 
ficulty) respeciably ; and he has prefixed a short aud modest pr: face, 
which (as well as the sentiments in the sermon) is creditable alike to 
his understanding and to his heart. 


The fatal Consequences of Licentiousness : a Sermon, preached 
March 18, 1810, at the Sunday Lvening Lecture, in the Holy 
Trinity Church, and, on the Tuesday Evening jollowing, in St. 
John's Church, at Kingston upon Huli; qn occasion of the Trial 
of a Young Woman of that Town, for the alleged murder of ker 
illegitimate Child By (the Reverenn, we presume) John Scott, 
A.M. Vicar of North Ferriby, and Lecturer in the Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull, &c. Second Edition, 12mo. pp. 43. 1s.- Hull 
printed ; Hatchard, London, 


Tue occasion of this discourse was one which afforded ample scope 
to the preacher for the display of his talents, and, which was of 
much more consequence, for the conveyance of useful instruction 
and impressive admonition ; nor has the opportunity been neglected 
by Mr. Scuit, who has certainly made a very strong and powerfal 
appeal, not only to the teekugs, but the consciences, of his hearers. 
The virtuous indignation which he expressés against the licentious 
doctrines of Gibbon and of Hume, the severity with which he lashes 
the prevailing vice of the age, and the success with which he exposes 
the shallow attempts to pailiate its enormity, entitle him to the com- 
mendations and thanks of every serious Christian, 

Our humane readers will be pleased to hear, that the unhappy 
woman was acquitted of the charge of murder; she was sentenced 
to two years imprisonment for having concealed the birth of her 
infant. ‘This sentence, however, was mitigated by the judge, by 
abridging the period of confinement to five months. 


‘Prayers for Families, consisting of a Form, short, Lut comprehensive, 
Jor the Morning and Evening of every Day in the Week Selected 
by Edward Pearson, D. D. Master cf Sidney College, Cambgidge, 
and Christian Acvoeate ia that University, Second Edition, “with 
alterations, ,8vo. pp. 160. Hatchard. 1811. 


THovucn, ainong the tracts published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, there are forms of prayer, which, for brevity, 
for comprehensiveness, and for excellence, cannot be excelled, we 
cannot possibly object to any new selection of the Kind, made by s0 
judicious and able a hand as that of Dr. Pearson. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that, in these Family Prayers 
there is mach that is excellemt, and nothing that is objectionable. 
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Gotaker's Short- Catechism in Forty Questions and Answers. First 
published in 1007. Re-putlished, with alterations, for the Use of 
Schools. By Edward Pearson, D.D. 12mo. pp. 8. Two-pence. 
Hatchard. 1810. 


A very good little book, judiciously adapted to.the understandings 
of youth, : 
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Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, containing a series of Views 
of the most interesting objects of curiosity in Great Britain, accom- 
panied with Letter-press descriptions, Small Svo. vol. 8. 50 plates. 
15s. Clarke. 1810. 


Ir is no common praise to say, that this 8th volume, if not superior, 
is, at least, not inferior to any of its predecessors, and that both its 
literary and graphic merit entitle it to that popularity which the whole 
work has experienced. We shal] not stop to particularize the more 
curious subjects introduced into the present volume, nor detail the 
subjects from Clare Priory, Sutfolk, but lay before our readers the in- 
teresting account here given of the ‘‘ Excavations near Nottingham,” 
by the reverend Prebendary of Exeter. 


“ The excavations in the park of thé duke of Newcastle (which 
lies contiguous to the castle, seated nobly on the verge of a high 
precipitous rock, at the western end of the town of Nottingham) 
are not only the largest of the kind in England, but the most singular 
for their curious structure and magnificence. They are formed ina 
low cliff, where the rocky stratum terminates abruptly, and from 
whose base extend those rich and beautifal meadows through which 
the river Trent pursues his winding and rapid course. 

“ There are no records, or documents of any sort extant, by which 
the origin of these caverned habitations might be ascertained ; nor is 
there, perbaps, such an assemblage of apartments in any rock in 
Europe. We cannot hesitate, however, in referring the formation 
of them to the most ancient times; and as the whole is left to con- 
jecture, without a violation of probability, they may be ascribed, in 
their rudest state, to the aborigines of the island, when, before the 
invasion by Julius Cesar, they made their habitations amongst rocks 
and woods; or in the period of their succeeding invaders, from 
whose ‘irresistible power the Britons, vanquished and dismayed, 
might have escaped, and here sought for shelter in secret caves, 
. Strrounded by woods, which, in those times, might baye been to the 
enemy impervious. In more peaceful days, these rude abodes, 
which had been the asylum, of terrified fugitives, may have been 
Converted to the uses of religion, and occupied by anchorets, or by 
communities of holy persons, before that period had arrived when 
the minds of men had become more enlightened, and the intercourse 
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of society, assisted by mutual want, had instructed them to look out 
for more comfortable habitations, and to raise monasteries. ‘The 
cell of the hermit was not invariably separated and solitary. The 
persecutions of Decius and Valerian, we are told, drove numben 
of pious Christians to a lile of prayer and abstinence, in wild places, 
remote from towns; and it is a-tact not to be questioned, that several 
ancient Eremites, as St. Anthony, &c. though they abstracted them. 
selves from general society, and lived recluse in deserts, were yet 
accompanied by other persons of similar habits and cast of temper. 
‘* In these excavations, which constitute a most singular and 
grotesque appeatance, when viewed in the extent of the whole front 
of the rock, are to be traced an assemblage of perforations ; among 
them is a kitchen, hollowed through the sandy stratum to the upper 
surface; there is likewise the appearance of a dove-coat, with a 
great variety of cells, one of which may be considered as having 
been a chapel: of the nature and local circumstances of this latter, 
a fair conception may be obtained from the accompanying sketches, 
which, though taken in the year 1788, as no material dilapidation 
has since happened, will be now found accurate representations, 
With the exception +f the more magnificent structure of Stonehenge, 
there is none in the kingdom so curious perhaps as this, or more 
deserving éf antiquarian inspection; and thus ‘ practised in the living 
rock,’ it is said (though the assimilation is probably nothing but the 
effect of fancy, or of a confused recollection) that it bears a strong 
resemblance to the chipek formed in the rocks at Bethlebem, and 
other places in the Holy Land. Like those excavated places of wor 
ship, this has pillars hewn out of the solid mass of stone in the ruder 
style of Gothic architecture, which give their support to a vaulted 
roof, fashioned also into compartments of a similar cast. On the 
face of the rock steps are yet visible, which may be interred to have 
Jed to an upper apartment, now mouldered away; as, indeed, has 
been the case with a considerable part of this edifice, the joint 
composition of nature and of art. From the appearance which it 
now makes, there is little to convey to the spectator an idea of its 
having been the continued abode of man. In the radest state af 
society, we find, in a degree accommodated to the climate of the 
country, appropriate conveniences, and effectual shelter from the 
inclemencies of the seasons; but here we see no vestiges either of 
one or the other—there are no cells of retirement, por rooms of any 
description which are not exposed tqthe weather. In the hermitage 
at Warkworth, in Northumberland, and in the sequestered retreats 
at Wetherel, on the river Eden, near Carlisle, we are in admiraiios 
at the snugness and comfortable disposition of the several rooms; 
and it would therefore be absurd to suppose that principles, whic 
must be acknowledged to be general, and to have been universally 
adopted by men in similar situations, should not have occurred to te 
recluses who had excavated for themselves places of abode ord 
concealment amongst these rocks at Nottingham. ‘There is analogy 
in most things, and from common usage we are warranted in ou 
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out ‘ determinations on a particular instance; from such reasonin. then [ 

Lhe cannot hesitate to conclude, that very much of the external part of 

Phe the ‘Rock Holes’ has, by time, or some other as efficient cause, 

Der been removed; and that what is now sven as the superfices of the | 

ces, rock, was, in former times, the inner walls of rooms in several 

eral places 

ot. “ Thus singular in their nature, unique in their appearance, 
yet it may be considered rather as an odd circumstance, that these 
Pi excavations should have been so little described or made known te ; 
and the world. By the ingenious Dr. Thornton they have been noticed in : 
ont his Provincial History ; and from the few remarks which he has made 
ong on them, it might have been supposed, that the attention of the 
»per curious would have been attracted to further investigation, and toa 
h a more minute antiquarian research, In times not very remote, local 

ring tradition (however deficient in other more important recitals) affirins, 

ter, that this retreat was surrounded by trees, which, overshadowing it 

hes, with their branches, may be supposed to have cast a solemn gloom 

tion around the consecrated spot, and to have rendered the scene more 

ons, fit for solitude and abstracted meditation The river Leen, in many 

nge, a playful meander, flows round the very skirts of the rock, exclading 

ore all access to it; but where an artificial passage has been formed on 

ving the side towards the castle, and by a reflection from its waters of 

the the monuments of the piety and industry of ancient times, gives 

ong fg | 8 embellishment highly pleasing and picturesque to the scenery, 

and “ The stone of this cliff’ being of a dry, porous, free, sandy 

VOT nature, was admirably adapted to the uses to which it has been 

ider applied ; and in a variety of places, onthe eastern skirts of the town, 

led it occurred to my observation, that the subuibian inhabitants had 

the taken a hint from these excavations, and had formed for themselves 

ave houses, whose walls were of a more ancient date than those of the 

has tower of Babel, or of the Pyramids! 

oint “* On this aspect in particular there are hollows in the rock which, 

h it to this day, retain the name of ‘ The Hermitage ;’ and in the mea- 

Fits dows at Sneinton, where a pleasant pathway leads to Colwick, the 

e of seat of John Musters, esq. there is the most grotesque assemblage of 

the natural and artificial .composition—houses upon tre cliff and below 

the it; houses in front of it and within it; in short, in almost every 

tof possible mode that ingenuity could invent, or persevering industry 

any execute. No less whimsical than uncommon isthe appearance which 

tage such an intermixture exhibits; and it adds to a stranger's admiration, 

eats when, on a stricter survey, he discovers curiosities of a similar, 

iio though more laborious, nature, consisting of vaults and cellars, 

ng; hewn out of the rock beneath the foundations of almost every old 

nich house in the town, some of which are of so great a depth as to 

ally Tete a hundred steps to conduct the curious explorer to the bottém, 

the Wivre, in one instance at least, at the Blackamore Head inn, he will 

or a meet with the additional gratification of beholding a poud of water 

logy Usually filled with tench or carp. P 

ow ‘* These cellars (for whose extreme depth I can find no sufficient 


cause) are supposed to have been excavated at a very remote period, | 
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whilst over them, during a snecession of ages, buildings have falleg 
to decay, and been restored in a more modern sty Je of archi tecture, 
From them.-and a variety of other ‘ Subt rranes,’ did the town 
acquire its appellation; Nowingham being no mee, as antiquariang 
inform us, ‘than a soft contraction of the S: axon WOK 1 Snottengaham, 
whose signification is § Speluncarum Domus.’ 

As one of the Sketches of the Rock Holes, in avery picturesque 
manner, takes into the view the Castle, dae close this detail with 
a cursory account of it.—-Standing. as it 1 > here seen toda, on the 
verge pf-an abrupt ard deep precipice, ean | In its casteilated state, 
jt must have exhibited a most romantic, and, on this aspect, an 
impregnable appearance. I[n a very early peried, as an earth- work, 
it seems to have been possessed by the Britons, trom the vast siaughter 
of whom, by Hamber, a piratical chieftain of the north, it acquired 
the title of the Dolorous Hill, or Golgotha. Afterwards, when it 
boasted a tower, by the obstinate defence of a body of Danes, it 
he{d out in a long siege against the kings of Mercia and of the West 
Saxons. Nor was it esteemed Jess highly as a place of defence 
by the Normans; for almost immediately after the conquest of the 
kingdom, a cast le was erected by William Peverel, a natura! son of 
the C ‘onqueror; which structure, during sevcral of the succeeding 
reigns, gicquired such strength as (by additional buildings, and ou two 
sides the unapproachable nature of the rock) to be enable to withstand 
all the aggressions Of open force that were made upon it in after times. 
Into the very centre however of the fortress did the enterprising 
Edward IL, penetrate, and therein seize Mortimer, earl of March, 
and the queen mother: but this was affected by the mean of a sub- 
terrancous passage, excavated: through the bowels of this yast rock, 
aud forming, by steps, a communication from the summit to its 
base, which opened fmto the meadows by the Leen side, and was 
probably intended by the founder of the Castle as a sallyport, or way 
by which men or provisions, in case of a siege, might be introduced, 
To this incident is it indebted for the appellation, which it even now 
retains, of Mortimer’s Hole. In consequence of the effectua! stand 
which it made for Charles I. when the civil wars were at an end, 
Cromwell ordered it to be demolished ; and it was sold by the duke of 
Buckingham (to whom after -the restor: ition it was granted) and to 
the duke of Newcastle, who built the present edifice on its rains, 
and in whose family it still remains. 

“J. SWETE.” 


‘ 


*¢ June 29, 1810.” 


The Aleph- Beth, or First step to the Helrew Language ; containing 
the ele mentary principles of the language, equi isite to Le known ly 
all who wish to read or write Hebrew with rec ision and accuracy; 
peculiarly arranged and combined, By H.V. Bolstey, Hebrew 
Master, &c. lately lecturer in the Talmudical College, Heneage 
Lane, London. Pp. 36. 18mo, Is. Lunn, 


a. VERY Neat, perspicvous, and concise, imtroduction to a knowledge 
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of the Hebrew characters and pronunciation, Mr. Bolaffey’s * ele- 
mentary principles of Flebrew reading” will be found yory useful to 
Christian as well Israelite sindents of the Hebrew langosge. He is a 
decided champion of the Massoretic, or traditionary, piau of teach- 
ing his language ; of course his readers need not fear his introducing 
any uuauthorized modes of pronunciation, provided that they can 
repose implicit confidence in the imtalibuity of his explanation, or 
interpretation, of that tradition. 
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Chronology, or the Historian's Companion; being an Authentic Re- 
gisler of Events, from the earliest Pevind lo the present Time, com- 
prehending an Epitome of Universal History, ancient and modern, 
with a copious lit of the most eminent men tn all ages of the world, 
By Thomas Tegg. Pp. 300. 12mo. 6s. bound. 1811. Tegg. 


Tue author is a man of talents and industry, in various departments 
of literature, and as an ingenious actye agent in the disseminaticn of 
useful Kuowledge, he deserves public encouragement. Considering 


‘the general merit and number of his publications, and the facility 


with which he diffusés them, often among a very thoughtless class of 
peopic, if 5 a question worthy of cousideration, whether be has not, 
by such poriabie and cheap works, contributed more to the prevention 
of vice ui a few weeks, than all the methodist preachers in London 
have done throughout a whole year. The comprehensiveness and 
Oniversal utility of this epitome of chronology and history require 
no recommendation from us; it is a work which suits all descriptions 
of persons; and the reader, who may amuse himself in discovering 
its defects, will have profited more by that exercise than the price of 
the book. 


A Constitution for the Spanish nation, presented to the Supreme Junta 
of Spain and the Indies, Novemler, 1809, by Alvaro Florez 
Estrada, Attorney-general of the Principality of Asturias. Trans- 
lated from the original,,by W. Burdon, Pp. 56, 8vo. Sherwood 
and Co, 18rl. as 


We are so convinced of the necessity and utility of circulating such 
tracts as the present throughout every province and village in Spain, 
that we forbear saying any thing of its Quixotism and impracticabi- 
lity. The translator has very judiciously noticed some of the more 
extravagant positions ; yet the work is not destined for Britain. but 
Spain, and every thing which can possibly arouse, stimulate, awaken, or 
enlighten the Spaniards, deserves encouragement. There is little dan- 
ger of democracy degenerating into anarchy in Spain, while Popish 
superstition predominates ; nor is the prospect of rational and practical 
liberty any more probable while such mental degradation exists. In 
one respect we think Senor Estrada injudicious ; notwithstanding his 
valid objections to the old and abuséd constitution of Spain, he should 
rather have retained some of its good parts, accompanied with salutary 
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AMiscellaneous. 


and efficient checks, than adopted so much of thé jargon and new 
names introduced by the French revolutionists. 


Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy, written ly himself. Translated 
JSrom the French, by V. Mudford, and containing all those omissions 
which have Leen detected in the recent Parisian Editions. Embel- 
Jished with a correct likeness. Pp. 254, 8vo. 7s. 6d. Sherwood 
and Co, 18) 1. 


In the Appendix to Vol. 36 of the Antijacobin Review, we gave a de- 
tailed analysis of this work, and were the first to admit its authenticity 
and genuineness. I[t has since received almost universal approbation 
and credence, and not, we still think, unworthily. . From the pecu- 
liarity of its style and manners, it was no easy task, to give it avy 
adequate English dress, as it required that combination of knowledge 
which very rarely occurs, we mean an intimate acquaintance with 
the French idiom, and with military terms. If the translator has 
been deficient in the latter, his experience in the former. is we} 
known, and to those who cannot taste the origiual, the tranlation 
will furnish entertainment and information. The Parisian editors, 
by the authority of Buonaparte, it is presumed, have made some 
alterations, but we do not see that they could effect any material 
change tn the work, or render it much mofe hostile to the English, 
or more favourable to France, and Buonaparte. If the alterations 
were really ordered by Buonaparte, it is another proof of his  irra- 
tional caprice, and the bad calculation of his meaus to attain his 
ends. 


The Art of preserving all kinds of animal and vegeta)le substances for 
several years. A work published by order of the French minister 
of the interior, on the report of the Board of Arts and Manufactures, 
By M. Appert. Translated from the French. Pp. 184, 12mo. with 
a Plate. 5s. Black, Parry, and Co. 1811. 


M. Aprgert’s conservative process for keeping boiled meat, vegeta- 
bles, soups, green peas, asparagus, fruits, milk, jellies, &c. &c. is by 
heating them in a waterbaih, in bottles made to bear air-tight cork- 
ing, and when the respective substances are thus parboiled, the 
bottles are closely corked, covered with a cement to exclude the air, 
and gradually cooled. In this manner the Author can prepare and 

serve, for a considerable time, perfectly fresh, and not discoloured, 
every kind of food, condiment, or sauce, used at table. The process 
ts very simple, and, we have no doubt, effectual. - It deserves the 
attention of alb who have occasion to preserve provisions, or the more 
curious vegetables and fruits, either for fiinily use, or the health and 
accommodation of soldiers or sailors. To «ur navy it may prove both 
healthful and economical, by rendering the use of expensive lemon 
juice unnecessary, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


a —— 


Adam Clarke's New Edition of Genesis. 


Sir, 
A friend, the other day, put into my hands, for afew minutes, Adam 


Clarke's new edition of Genesis, and directed my attention to his note 
on the serpent, Gen. iii. v.1. Has A. C. taken Geddes for his proto- 
type ? or are English Commentators about to imitate German literati, 
who, in their eagerness to say something new, have said many things 
the most absurd, nor seem to regard how ridiculous they make the 
scriptures, provided their own sagacity be established ? Who would 
have believed it possible that a primate cf Wesley's connection, one 
who leaves the church for wariner devotion, and stricter discipline, should 
hazard, in a volume intended for general ‘use, too widely dispersed for 
suppression, and too extensive for recal, @ conjecture so strange, so 
novel, and, if false, so indecorous, as that the animal which tempted 
Eve was a Monwey ? 

But he endeavours to prove it by the following considerations, The 
Hebrew word translated Si by the Septuagint, and serpent in all lan- 
guages, is derived-from a root which signifies to examine, to be curious, 
to search diligently, to be wise, &c. which are not characteristics of 
serpents. 2dly. That as the serpent always did go on his belly, his 

resent mode of going is no alteration, and therefore no curse, 3dly, 

‘hat there isnot so much enmity between mankind and the serpent 
tribe, as between them and rats or magpies, (upon my word, Mr. Editor, 
strange as it may seem, these are his very words.) On the other hand : 
ist. The Arabic translation has, in this place, a word which sometimes 
signifies a monkey, and is derived from a root, signifying to seduce, 
delude, &c. and it is alsoa name for the Devil. 2dly, It is highly pro- 
bable that monkeys, from their form, (N. B. ‘his is true of apes only) 
were intended to go upright, but that now, so fond as they are of all 
fours, that it is with difficulty they are forced to stand up, and they are 
also now under the necessity of eating their food in a dirty filthy man- 
ner, 3dly. That they are the general detestation of mankind, particu- 
larly of women. I shall,endeavour to show that all this is stuff, and 
nothing but stuff. In the first place, the Hebrew name is derived 
from a rvot signifying to see clearly, to have a piercing look, hence the 
word is applied to serpents, as their eye is remarkable for its brightness, 
and the keenness of its glance, even the powers of fascination are attri- 
buted to it; hence, too, its Greek name, o¢is from brroxas video, and 
also deanery, avciragon, or larger serpent, from dygxw video, to see, But 
the word occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures exclusive of this chapter, 
Genesis iii. in which it is translated opis or serpent twenty six times, 
and twice more it is translated &axe», dragon, One or two passages 
which determine its sense beyond al} possibility of doubt, I will enu- 
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108 Miscellanies. 


merate. The first is Exod. iv. v. 3d. where Moses, at the fiery bush, 
throws down his rod and it becomes—a monkey, (if Mr. Clarke pleases 
which he took by the tai!) but, as al! the world hitherto has conceived, 
a serpent. In Numbers, xxi. the same appellation is given to the 
animal that bit the people, and of which Moses made an imitation in 
brass. So, in 2 Kings, ch. xviii. v. 4. where this image is destroyed, the 

same word occurs. In Proverbs, xxx, v.19. ‘The way of a serpent, 
and Eccles. x. ver. 8 and 11, In the Pentateuch thus we see that 
Moses called a serpent by the same word, which he ues in verse Ist of 
Genesis iii, if it be allowed that he turned his rod into a serpent at the 
bush, or that the people were bitten by set pents and not by monkeys, 
And this word bad the same meaning in the days of Hezekiah, as well 
as in Solomon's, which is the more to be remarked. For in Solomon's 
reign monkeys were first imported into Jerusalem, not from Arabia, 
where I apprehend they bad none, but from Ophir, see Ist Kings, 
chap. x. ver. 22. and 2d Chronicles, chap, ix. ver. 21. where they 
are called Kepim, a foreign word, which cannot be satisfactorily traced 
to any Hebrew root. Not having a polyglott I caunot refer to the 
Arabic, but suspect that the word he gives is n ot intended to express 
the name of an animal, but of Satan himself, under his proper ebharace 
ter of seducer, tempter, &c. However, this might be ascertained by 
comparing tog gether the above texts. As to his 2d argument, concern- 
ing this motion of the animals, apes willingly go ‘upright, baboons 
often, and monkeys rarely. What might have been the motions of 
serpenis we cannot tell, and, until we know precisely what were their 
resbective movements before that period, ail argument deduced there- 
from must be a petitio principit. But that monkeys eat dirtily is most 
contrary to fact , pe rhaps no apimalin its natural state, lives op more 
delicate food. Fruit of all kinds, cocoa nuts, maize, corn, &c, are its 
constant plunder ; that necessity may conipel it to coarser food is pos- 
sible, but then the same may be said of every animal, while serpents 
necessarily live on the most loathsome food, toads, frogs, rats, worms, 
&c. and the larger kinds on such quadrapeds as they can master. His 
3rd argumentof enmity is equally false. When monkeys were greater rari- 
tiesthan at present, many ladies kept ;them of this fashion instancesstil) re- 
main, but whoever saw aserpent withoutendeavouring to killit? or what 
female sees one without shuddering ? It isa waste of words proving 
such well known facts. The relation of the fall is certainly a difficult 
subject, but assuredly no difficulty is removed by such unfounded con- 
jectures, much less by that unintelligible expression of the monkey's 
having been a willing instrament. But the leader of a schismatical 
party must say something new, his followers must Jook up to him as to 
some great one, or they will fall away to more daring adventurers, 
Hence I fear this publication, which is to be had of all the preachers in 
Mr. Wesley's connection, will be the means of teaching much absure 
dity to those misguided sectarists, and of giving rise finally to hypocrisy 
and infidelity among them, as among the Papists of old, 

Your Constant Reader, 
F, 
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Miscellanies. 
To the Editor. 





BRITISH BRAVERY. 


Six,—A speculative observer is induced to submit, to impartial 
discrimination, that the glorious battle of Barrosa seems to have totally 
eclipsed the glorious battle of Busaco, although the third division of 
the allied army in Portugal most resolutely defended, an extensive 
range of the Sierra of Busaco, for several hours, being the principal 
hostile object, and most gallantly repulsed the repeated attacks of a 
superior enemy, in which arduous and destructive contest, the assail- 
ants sustained a much more considergble loss in killed, wounded, and 


prisoners, than in that at Barrosa, so deservedly celebrated. 
VERAX. 


- 


ae 


Comment on a Passage in Othello. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review? 





Mr. Epitor,—In your last number of the Antijacobin, I perceive 
a new interpretation of a passage in Othelio, which, in my humble 
opinion, is untenable. 

If this new reading be adopted, I would ask your correspondent, S. 
T. what is to become of the other parts of the speech in which he finds 
his arguments, For instance, the following : 


and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse. 

%*ee* & * i a 

* * * * * found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
eee HKEeARRAH HE KE EER * 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth had suffered 

KR K HHH KH HK # 

And bad me, if I hada friend that loved her, 
Ishould but teach him how to tell my story ° 
And that would woo her. 


These passages look rather like a wish to share the heart of that 
tuan who had passed such perils, than a murmur at her own weak 
lot, and farther, there is nothing in the character of Desdemona 
indicative of Amazonian propensities. 

S. 'T. is certainly right when he says, that persons are “ carried 
away” by relations “ curious or wonderful ;" yet the “ story of his 
life is somewhat more than ** wonderful or cuiious.” It is no great 
Wonder or curiosity, to be taken by the “ insolent foe ;” nor isit un- 
coinmon in Africa for the prisoner to be sold into slavery. And] think 
it ls very uncommon for persons to express a wish to undergo these 
mishaps, especially the female in question. If those excite terrer, 
the lines immediately following are fully calculated 10 shock delicat 
‘0gs, aud not to breed 2 “ wish.” Allow me in conclusion to 
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. 7 110 '  MMiseellanies. 
eae copy the words of §. T. and ask,—‘* Where then can be the difficulty t! 
; | of understanding these words of Desdemona ?” th 
Pay a ‘ I remain, Ps 
Pe el Your obedient servant, ‘ 
eat May 2d, 1811. R. S. s 
ti 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 





. 

Clerical right of reproof vindicated against the dictum of a lay-judge, r 
pill. Sir,—I was highly gratified with the whole of your review (in Feb, to 
Wear Bair’ Jast) of Mr. Archdeacon Daubeny’s examination of Sir John Nicholl's th 
aL PRR de judgmept, and especially with your preamble ; wherein you animad- be 
ae ry! vert on the proceedings of another lay-judge, in condemning the con- th 
; ares duct of a Rector for reproving the unbecoming behaviour of some of pe 
his congregation during divine service, and in telling him that it is the sa 

business of the Church-wardens, and not his business, to call people to 
| account for indecorous behaviour in the church ; consequently, denying at 
' a the clergy man’s right of reproof in such cases. | Curious doctrine this, th 
1 on forsooth, Mr. Editor! If in these extraordinary times any thing could fir 
| : excite our surprise, surely a doctrine so extraordinary must have that pr 
: 7 effect. — But I observe you have thrown down the gauntlet to the said to 
: lay-judge ; you aver that a clergyman has such right of reproof ; nay the 
fe more, you contend that it is his duly to exercise it. In this opinion I er! 
fy most cordially and entirely coincide. In a note you observe that jp tre 
many places churches have no wardens ; and you very pertinently ask, the 
who in that case is to reprove disorderly members of the congregation? ter 
The same question may be asked in regard to churches which have cat 
' wardens. If those officers neglect their duty in this particular, or if for 
they happen not to be eye-witnesses of the particular violations of | 
j decorum and propriety, or if from illness or any other cause they are Gr 
| absent from the church, who, in such frequently-occurring emergen- deg 
Va cies, is to be the reprover? Is the clergyman quietly to see such abi 
; ie disorders, and pass them: over without notice? Is he to suffer the de- litt 
| | | corous part of his flock to be disturbed and disgusted by such impro- cas 
prieties without interfering to put a stop to them ? Surely every friend led 
to decorum of behaviour in the house of God will say that he has the ten 
| | right so to interfere, if not the ‘egal right, yet a better right than any vid 
fat that human Jaws can give him, the right of common decency, of com- Bu 
Wht a ee mon sense, of religious feeling, and of-religious obligation. What of 
ait could be the feelings of a lay judge in denying such a right and reprove kes 

tha ing a clergyman for exercising it, [ cavnot take upon myself to say; 

Hf , but I am persuaded that no ecclesiastica! judge would ever have given 
if ne publicity to sucha sentiment, or utterance to suck: a reproof. i 
) : lam, Sir, your obedient servait, ed 
April 22, 1811. ‘CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. ee 
For the Anituyacohin Review. W: 
Lit i ‘| ER V. ‘ ¢tat 
| To the most Reverend Archtishop of Canterlury. soc} 
T | Stwce 1 had last the honovr to address your Grace, many por firnr 

HH ti tentous events have happened. But they are not of a nature to lull 
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Literary Intelligence. Ml 


the true friends of this still happy country into supineness and le- 
thargy. 

Cicero has observed— mandare quemquam literis cogitationes suas, 
«gui eas disponere, nec illustrare possit, nec delectatlone aliqua 
“ glicere lectorem, hominis est intemperanter abutentis et otio et 
« jiteris.” Notwithstanding the truth of this, as a general proposi- 


tion, with all due deference, I shall lay my thoughts before your 


Grace, though they may possess neither the teauty of nice arrange- 
ment, nor the palatable mixture of what may render them agreeable 
tothe generality of readers. Mine isa plain subject. The intent of 
these letters is merely to keep in public view objects that should not 
be suffered quietly to fall into the back-ground of the scene, or be 
thrust violently aside by others which may appear, to some interested 
persons, to be of more moment. The frequent repetition of the 
game ideas, and the same circumstances, will be no blemish. 

At the present alarming crisis, it behoves every man to be found 
at his post. To no set of men does tbis more strongly apply than to 
the clergy of the establishment. It ever has been, and still is, my 
firm opinion, that the clergy, as a body, are most exemplary, most 
praiseworthy : they possess a mass of piety, of zeal, and of learning, 
together with activity in the discharge of their duty. No doubt 
there are exceptions. It is, therefore, worthy of consideration, how 
erring individuals may be restrained, in the most efficacious manner, 
from bringing d6wn an odium upon tne rest of their brethren—whe- 
ther the stipends of the inferior clergy are yet adequate to their main- 
tenance—huw many parishes may with propriety be entrusted to the’ 
care of one minister— how the churches may be rendered fit and safe 
for the assembling of Christians, &c. &c. 

It is necessary that [ should again premise, that the affixing your 
Grace's name to the head of these papers is not, in the most distant 
degree, intended to set forth your Grace as accountable for errors and 
abuses that may have crept into the establishment. He must know 
little of the present state of society who can imagine that to be the 
case. ‘There must be ap union of zeal, and that according to know- 
ledge, before abuses can be corrected, with safety to the public, and 
tenderness for the feelings, and a due regard to the interests, of indi- 
viduals. Time, my Lord, much time and exertion, will be necessary. 
But the time is at hand, “ that judgment must begin at the House 
of God.” That the true spirit of prophecy may not, in this instance, 
fest upon me, is the devout wish of , 

Your Grace's obedient and respectfu! Servant, 
FREDERIC DE COURCEY. 
March 13th, 1811. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
We have authority to say, thata New Quaxrrercy Review is ina 


( state of great forwardness for publication, under the auspices of a 


society of gentlemen, wholly per et with party, but most 
firmly attached to the civil. and ecclesjas¥ical establishments of the 
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112 | Correspondence, Sc. 


country. This Review wili assume a more decided tone, upon all 
leading questions of religion and politics, than is: adopted by ot ber 
reviews of a simular description, while it will be conducted ov princs 
ples distincuUy aad unequivocally avowed to be repugnant to those on 
which the kKoinsunGH Review was established, and which, with 
unceasing malignity, it has sysiematically pursued, The peculiar 
characteristic of the present times seems imperatively to call tor such 


a journal, io which the Cavaen) aud the Kine, will, be, fearlessly 


supported against the attacks of theif open enemies, ax well as agaynst 
the etiects of the. weak conduct of their pusillanimous friends, 
Though the prominent features of this New Review wii] be £eligion, 
Politics, and Political Economy, it will embrace every department of 
Literature; aud such assistance has been secured as affords rational 
grounds of hope that it will lose nothing by a comparison with any 
eXisting journals. At all events, its declared principies, which will be 
unremittingly pursued, will give it irresistible claims to the protecttoa 
and support of all who value the established institutions of the realm, 
and who descry, in the signs and temper ot the times, the necessity 
of firmer and more consistent champions, than most of those advocates 
who now protess ta, undertake their ‘defence. Due notice will be 
given of the time and place of publication; ---meanwhile, any orders 
or communications tor the New Review may be addressed to the 
Printer ot tis Work. ' 

The Rev. Richard Grier, A..M. has in the ptess.a work, entitled, 
“ The Texts objected to by Ward, in the iast English Version of 
the Protestant Bible faith,aily translated; in reply to. a Book, ter 
printed in Dublin, and patrouised by the Popish Clergy in Ireland, 
entitled, Ward's Errata of the Protestant Bibie.”’ 7 

In the Press, aud will be published is the course of the following 
month in a small pamphiet, ‘ Critical Remarks oa Dr. Adam Clark's, 
Annotatious on the Bible.” 

A new edition of Miss Mitford's Miscellaneous Poems will be pub- 
lished io the course of the monih, with considerable additions. 


Mr. Barker, of Trinity College, Cambridge, is preparing, for the 


use of schgols, 4 small cdition of Cicero de Seneciuie; et Amicitid; 
with English notes, It will be published in the course of the summer 
— — 


CORKESPONDENCE. 

We acknowledge the receipt of aa “ extraordinary Letter,” accom- 
panied by aa extraordinary present, and by an extraordinary request. 
The letter, however, shall be kept as desired; the present shall be 
given to some object 0. charity ; and the request shall be complied 
wiih. 


ee ee -_— 
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—— ee 
TO OUR READERS, ~ 

Ovrn political Summary will be found in the form,pf a “ Prerack, 

containing Cursory Reflections on the State of the Times,” given wih 

the Appendix to the Ti@sry-Eicuta Volume of this Review; 

which will be published at the same time with the present Number. 
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